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CuartTer V. 


‘ow were no nightingales to listen to: nevertheless it was a 

right pleasant evening for loitering through old-fashioned garden 
shades like those of Halfont Manor; the idle wash of the canal to lull 
one’s senses, a congenial companion at one’s side. The leaden clouds 
of the afternoon had parted above an amber sunset; the early roses 
smelt sweet; the rooks were cawing jovially in the high elms; and 
Susan, as she walked along by Teddy Josselin, could not but feel that 
the world was a much more endurable world than it had seemed when 
Tom Collinson joined her on the bridge that afternoon. For the first 
time for months she found herself laughing aloud—at such iffinitely 
small jokes, too, as those of Teddy Josselin! Her fingers no longer 
twitched with shyness as they rested on his arm. The colour deepened 
in her cheeks, until Teddy began to decide that Portia’s village friend 
was really a very pretty girl indeed, also that he might as well begin 
a flirtation with her in earnest, and without delay. 

“ Let us make ourselves happy under the cedars, Susan . . . oh, Portia 
and Blake are miles away by this time, you needn’t look after them. 
My maxim is, never exert yourself after the unknown when the pre- 
sent moment is pleasant. And our present moment is very pleggaat— 
don’t you think so ?” 

He stopped ; took both her hands ; made her sit down on @ little 
rustic bench upon the lawn; then ‘sank into an American rocking- 
chair —Portia’s special property—close beside her. The evening light 
slanted rosy upon his refined fair face, upon the white jewelled hands, 
lazily clasped up over his head, upon the elaborate evening dress, 
which in his boyish dandyism he did not, it must be confessed, carry 
off ungracefully. And, for the second time, it crossed Susan’s mind to 
think how much Portia was to be envied. Beauty, wit,—or what 
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Pp s more than the effect of wit from lips like hers—for her own 
portion, and a companion like Mr. Josselin, handsome, light-hearted, 
rich in this world’s goods, to saunter, well contented, by her side, 
through life! 

Until now. Susan, unlike most girls of her age, had been positively 
without an ideal as regards love or lovers. Tom Collinson, the only 
young man she knew, was repulsive to her ; and Teddy Josselin was 
attractive. This was the extent of her experience up to the present 
moment. And if it had so happeued that Teddy had been free, and 


the fates had willed it, she might just, like the majority of women, 
have never cue within a hundred miles of passion while she lived ; 
only have married, sli)ped—half awake, but contentedly—through 


existence ; then gone to her grave, ignorant of the meaning of stronger 
love than the love which a Teddy Josselin can inspire! But George 
Blake was coming ; was within twenty yards, his face turned towards 
her already ; and the girl’s soul was about to awaken. This childish 
half-envy of Portia—this momentary heart-whole admiration of 
Portia’s lover—was just the brief rose-flush, the ten minutes baiore 
dawn in Susan’s life. 

“ Yes, I say we are very happy,” murmured Teddy, carossingly. 
“Tf your head was turned a very little more my way ?—thanks, How 
jolly it is to look at a dear little outline of round cheek against a back- 
ground of sylvan green ! how jolly a long life in the country wuld be 
all spent like this! Portia is a very nice girl, Susan ?” 

“Very nice, sir.” 

“Oh, not ‘Sir! You must never call any fellow ‘ Sir,’ till he’s sixty 
years old, and—and, I forgot what I was going to say.” 

“Something about Portia, sir—Mr. Josselin, I mean.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself about my name, or, if you call me anything, 
say ‘Teddy.’ I should like to hear you say ‘ Teddy,’ Susan.” 

“Qh, indeed, I couldn’t!” and the child flushed rosy-red, then 
laughed. 

“Yes, please do—for Portia’s sake! You know you said you 
thought Portia was a nice girl.” 

“$o I do, but I can’t see any connection . . . I mean, I couldn’t call 
you wheat you asked me, if I tried for an hour.” 

“Ah, then, don’t try,” said Teddy, placidly. “I never like to see 
pretty people trouble themselves to think about anything ; it spoils the 
expression of the face. Do you like lilies of the valley, Susan?” This 
after a full stop, during which he had amused himself by lazily leaning 
down and plucking minute portions of grass, then throwing them, 
blade by blade, upon the girl’s black dress. 

“T’m very fond of them,” answered Susan, in her shy voice. “ But 


those are not lilies of the valley that you are throwing at me, you 
know, sir.” 
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“ Ah— Sir, again! and did I say they were, you wise child % 
you have mine, then?” He unpinned the lilliputian bouque 
his button-hole, and arrested the rocking-chair at such an ang 
brought his hand within two inches of Susan’s, his handsome boyis 
face not very much farther. “Don’t say ‘No;’ it’s the only favour 
I've ever asked you yet.” 

“TI don’t want to say No,” said Susan. And then this child of 
nature takes the first (mock) love-gift that has been ever offered to 
her, and smells the flowers—hanging her head so as to hide that she 
is flattered—and finally pins them in her waistbelt: all these baby 
coquetries acted with no more self-consciousness than a little kitten 
feels when, dancing round its first worsted ball, it curvets and purrs 
and growls with the undeveloped instincts of torture of its kind! 

Teddy found her a charming study—the study of pretty faces was 
the only one he ever permitted himself. With the aid of a friendly 
cigarette the remainder of the evening might pass, he thought, as not 
all evenings at Halfont Manor passed, without his once feeling bored. 

“ You don’t know how to roll a cigarette, I conclude, Susan? Well, 
then, I'll teach you.” And Master Teddy had taken out his book of 
cigarette paper and his embroidered tobacco-case, and was just-+the 
rocking-chair finally brought to a standstill—training Susan’s awk- 
ward fingers to the way they should go (a piece of education it seemed 
required much close assistance), when Portia and Mr. Blake emerged 
from a shrub-shaded walk, not six paces away from where they sat. 

“ Never mind,” said Teddy, “ it’s only the other people,” for Susan. 
had given a start at discovering they were not alone. “ You have got 
too much tobacco—now too little; dear, dear, why is not everybody 
clever? Now let me show you once more.’ 

He took the girl’s small fingers within his, and Susan—a tremendous 
accession of shyness overtaking her at knowing she was watched— 
blushed violently as Portia came up to them. 

The blush, the down-drooped face, the transferred lilies of the valley, 
Portia noted all in an instant; and an expression George Blake had never 
seen them wear before came round her lips. Violent jealousy,—the love- 
born, unreasoning jealousy that can rise to passion,—was, probably, 
beyond her compass; but there are many degrees of the same feeling, 
and, little though she would have acknowledged the weakness, PPortia 
could never brook the sight of Teddy J osselin getting to the end of his 
chain with complete equanimity. Absolute freedom ; conquest ab every 
step she took, with every breajh she drew, were her prescriptive rights 
-—rights at which let neither present lovér nor future husband demur. 
For him, lover or husband, slavery. A man’s pride is, or ought to be, 
flattered by witnessing the world’s approbation of his choice. A woman’s 
self-respect is lowered by seeing herself put aside, even jestingly, for 
another. ‘This was Portia’s creed: not an uncommon creed among 
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women of her type; perhaps, so long as they have round them a bevy 
of glaves all more or less in the state of George Blake, a pardonable 
‘ Only, curious to say, the person most nearly concerned, the 
actual lover, the actual husband, does not always subscribe to it un- 
murmuringly. 

“ Admirable, by Jove! No machine could have turned one out 
better rolled. By the time I am ready for my next—in about ten 
minutes, that’s to say—you will be perfect.” 

“You will smoke no other cigarette than the one you are smoking 
now,” remarked Portia, coolly. ‘Indeed, I doubt whether you will 
have time to finish that. Iam going to take you over the powder- 
mills.” 

“ Portia ?” 

“Didn't you say the other evening you wished to see them ?” 

“Yes; but we had no other amusement then. We were so out of 
spirits that we thought even the remote chance of being blown up 
better than going on living.” 

“T should always think that,” said Portia; “the other evening, or 
now, or any time. Should not you, Mr. Blake ?” 

George Blake, when out of love, was no fool, but on the present 
occasion he made the speech of one—the substance of it being that 
to explode in Portia’s company were better than to continue to live 
alone, et cetera. 

“Then do, my dear fellow, give yourself a chance at once,” cried 
Teddy, with thorough good humour. “ Here are two romantic per- 
sons wishing to be blown up, and have done with the bore of living, 
and two commonplace persons perfectly ready to live till they are 
ninety, and to be allowed to make cigarettes. Why can’t we all be 
happy im our own way ?” 

Without deigning to reply, Portia turned and walked off with 
stately dignity towards the house. For a minute Teddy Josselin 
watched her, a careless half-smile on his face, then rose slowly, and 
moved a step or two across the lawn. 

“ Portia! Cousin Portia!” he called ; “won't you wait for me? I 
am quite willing to be blown up, but I don’t see why I should be put 
out of breath beforehand.” 

Upon which Portia’s pace at once quickened; and then—then 
Teddy actually ran and caught her up, and George Blake had the 
pleasure first of seeing the beautiful face turn round with a frown, 
then melt into » amile ; ; finally, of wat@hing the lovers turn into a 
narrow side-path, and saunter off, most loverlike in mien and proxi- 
mity, towards the canal. 

He stood still, his eyes fixed gloomily on the point at which 
Portia’s figure had vanished, for some minutes; at last he abruptly 
seemed to remember Susan’s existence. 
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“What! you and I left to amuse each other after all, Susan ? Come 
here, my dear.” 

George Blake’s life was spent amongst theatrical people, painting- 
people, writing-people, unconventional people of all sorts, and * A 
contracted a trick—wholly innocent—of speaking more affectionately 
than is the custom of the world to his associates. I may add that 
older and wiser persons than Susan were not always offended by it. 
She jumped up, and came, as he bade her, to his side. 

“What are you looking so solemn about? what are you thinking 
of? Are you cross that Portia has taken Teddy Josselin away? He 
is her property, remember.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of Portia, or Mr. Josselin either; and I'm not 
cross at all, thank you.” 

“Thank you,” repeated George Blake, mimicking her prim little 
shy voice. ‘Then if you were not cross, and not thinking of Portia, 
or of Portia’s lover, may I ask what you were thinking of ?” 

“T was thinking of you!” said Susan, with a jerk. She had not 
forgotten Teddy Josselin’s lesson in good breeding, but only pulled up 
just in time to keep in the obnoxious “ Sir.” 

“Of me! And pray what do you think of me? Now, Susan, not 
a word of flattery.” 

“I was thinking you were annoyed, and—and I wished Portia had 
offered to take you to be blown up.’ 

“Complimentary! That you and Josselin might make cigarettes 
undisturbed, I suppose ?” 

“No; that you might be with Portia.” 

For a moment George Blake turned his head aside ; then he looked 
down closely on Susan’s face. “And what do you know—what have 
you heard of me, child, that should make you think I wished to be 
with Portia ?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Blake. I never heard your name till an hour 
ago, but. . . but I think you said you would rather be blown up with 
Portia than live alone; and you did look so disappointed as they 
walked away.” 

“The fact is, my dear, you are a witch. I am not deluded by that 
childish appearance, that shy little mock innocent manner. Nothing 
but witchcraft could make you divine such an unlikely thing as this. 
Susan,” after a minute, and still closely reading the me 
girlish face, “ you and I would be great friends.” 

“ Would be ?” said Susan, liftingsher eyes to his. 

“ Yes, would be, will be, if we seé»enough of each other. Now, 
suppose you talk to me just as you were talking to Teddy Josselin 
when we disturbed’you! It will do me good.” He made her sit 
down again, and took his place, one arm on the back of the rustic 
seat, beside her. “Go on, my dear—talk.” 
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“But I’ve nothing to say,” said Susan, horribly frightened at this 
prospect of having to sustain the burthen of a conversation. 

# Rubbish ! Say what you were saying to Josselin.” 

©T couldn’t—indeed I couldn’t! That was all nonsense, and it 
was he who said it,” cried Susan, logically. 

“ And you couldn’t talk nonsense, or roll cigarettes, or laugh aloud 
—such a good little laugh, too!—with me? You like Josselin much 
the best, don’t you, Susan ?” 

She turned away ; setting her lips like a child who has been asked 
for a kiss, but means to contest it ; and coloured. 

“You like Josselin better than me?” repeated George Blake. 
“ Now, tell the truth.” 

Susan caught down a bough of acacia close beneath which they 
sat, and buried her face in one of its clusters of cool white bloom. 
George Blake began to forget the powder-mills a little. 

“Susan,” said he, severely, “ you incipient small coquette, tell the 
truth! You like Josselin best ?” 

“T like Mr. Josselin.” 

“ Best ?” 

“T did not say anything about ‘best,’ sir.” 

George Blake had sufficient experience of Susan’s sex to be con- 
tented. After a minute or two spent in watching her—he looked 
upon her as a child, remember, and watched her with purely artist- 
eyes. .. thinking how fair a rustic model she would be; not ‘for a 
Greuze or Watteau, she had not piquancy, not conscious innocence 
enough for these French pencils; but rather for one of Sir Joshua’s 
serious, sweet child-faces. . . after a minute: “And so I looked dis- 
appointed when Portia went away ?” he said. “ Are you sure of that, 
now? I attach a great deal of importance to anything you tell me.” 

“T am quite sure of it,” said Susan. “And no wonder,” she added, 
quickly ; nature had conferred on her, as on all gentle natures, that 
best gift for a woman, tact. “I feel a kind of blank, too, though I’ve 
only known her these few weeks, whenever Portia goes away.. How 
beautiful she looks to-night, Mr. Blake !” 

The subject of Portia’s beauty was one on which Mr. Blake, in his 
present state of madness, would mercilessly descant to any man, 
woman, or child whom he could force into listening. Once set going, 
indeed, and he forgot time and place; the slight monotony of the 
subject of short upper lips and graceful throats, when pursued unre- 
mittingly ; the sufferings of his victims, their slackening attention, 
their attempts to escape from him—everything. But the hearer he 
had got now was too sympathetic, too thoroughly fresh to be bored 
even by a man in love. At every, “and what grace—and what 
variety !” and “have you noticed this—or that?” Susan, in perfect 
good faith, gaye the required affirmative interjections. She was really 
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interested—the first listener of that kind he had ever found—not only 
in Portia, but in Mr. Blake’s hopeless admiration of her; the more 
interested, probably, because it was hopeless; and when at last he 
paused, rather from want of breath than because he felt the subject 
exhausted, volunteered this little chorus of her own: “ And, in addi- 
tion to all her good looks, what an unselfish, what a generous heart 
Portia has!” 

George Blake looked up at the throngs of gnats that were dancing 
quadrilles between him and the sky. That Portia had a Titian-like 
complexion, an exquisite throat and profile, he knew—to his cost! 
Also that he loved her (as men love) violently ; had been led astray 
by her for weeks past ; had given up the easy, cheaply-bought plea- 
sures of his old life for the expensive necessities of cabs, bouquets, 
and white gloves in order to haunt her through partics and balls: 
this he knew—to his cost, likewise. But heart! Portia Ffrench’s 
an unselfish, a generous heart! Blake had lived twenty-five years in 
the world ; eight of them by himself in London; and could not now. 
fall in love quite as boys do. He would have been ready to swear a 
mole on Portia’s cheek a load-star of beauty, for all the admiration his 
senses could give was hers: in the matter of forming judgment upon 
her moral qualities, reason, to a certain limited extent, was his own 
still. . 

“T speak,” said Susan, as she watched the expression of his face, 
“from what I know. When I was in my great grief Portia came to 
see me”—not a word of good Miss Jemima—“and she has thought 
of me in twenty kind ways siuce ;’—Miss Jemima had sent the child 
presents of sweetmeats and early strawberries ;—“and asked me to- 
night because it’s my birthday. And I’ve enjoyed myself so much !” 
added Susan, irrelevantly. 

George Blake felt a sudden strong impulse to snatch the little 
creature in his arms and kiss her. It was a common kind of impulse 
with him when he was in the company of children, but Susan’s 
advanced age, and a certain wistful gravity that never quite forsook 
her face, withheld him from carrying it into effect. 

“My poor little friead—how sorry I am to hear that word ‘ grief’ 
from your lips.” 

Up welled the tears into Susan’s eyes. She tried to say something 
and couldn’t. The tears brimmed, then fell, wetting her hands as 
they lay clasped on her black frock. ‘I didn’t mean to trouble you 
like this,” she faltered out at last. 

“Trouble me!” said Blake, and all his light manner fled, his face 
softened a vast deal more than it had done when he rhapsodised about 
Portia’s upper lip. ‘ Why, my dear, what do you take me for? We 
might have talked to each other the whole evening on idle subjects 
and haye remained strangers still, At that one werd grief, ., Susan, 
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at that word I feel in a moment that I have known “you since you 
were so high!” 

On paper, this speech does not read eloquent: spoken in a kindly 
voice, and coming straight from the speaker’s heart, it sounded so; 
or comforted the little girl it addressed—which is better. Susan 
realized, as she had not done since her father’s death, that she was 
being felt with; not consoled, not advised, not pitied ; but felt with. 

“Tf you had only known him,” she said presently, “you would 
have liked each other—have got on so well! I’m sure you would !” 

(In the interval before dinner Portia, mentioning the guest who was 
to drink tea with them, had said,—“ And the miracle is where the 
child gets her pretty little lady-like ways and looks! Her father was 
a Brentford shopkeeper, a gentleman who smoked a long clay pipe on 
Sundays, and christened his road-side villar after Haddison.”—* And 
who kept my brother in hot water for ten years about a willow 
fence!” Miss Jemima had chimed in. “ Joseph Fielding’s ‘h’s’ and 
‘r’s’ wouldn't have mattered—by the way, Portia, you never heard 
him speak—nor his clay pipe either, if his nature had been a better 
one.” This was the man whom George Blake would have got on with 
and liked !) 

“No one in Halfont knew papa,” went on Susan, “except the 
Vicar, a little; and I’m beginning to feel now that no one liked him. 
He never wanted to be liked, I think, except of course by mamma, . 
and after her by me. Directly he came home he used to work in the 
garden, or take out his fishing-rod, and then of an evening we sang— 
he and I. There was no room for strangers in our life. If we had 
had just one friend, like you, sir, to come and talk to us, it would have 
been different—but we had no one, and so we lived alone. We were 
contented.” 

“And you have never, till you knew Portia, had a companion in 
your life?” said Blake ; “ have never been to a dance or read a story- 
book, I’ll be bound ?” 

“T’ve never been to a dance,” said Susan, “ but as to stories,” —she 
wiped the tears from her cheeks, and began to refleet—“ well, I should 
say I’ve read nearly all the novels that were ever written.” 

“ Tell me the names of them ?” 

“The whole of Waverley ; Fielding’s collected works ; ‘Sir Charles 
Grandison ;’ ‘ Evelina; ‘ Rasselas;’ and the ‘Vicar of Wakefield.’ ” 
She ran through the list with conscious pride, speaking volubly to 
show her thorough acquaintance with English literature. “And then, 
of course, ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress” and ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ and all those 
childish books,” she added, as George remained,silent ; just the least 
startled, it must be owned, at the strong food on which his little ‘“ Sir 
Joshua” had been nourished. “ And as to poetry and plays—oh, I could 
never remember the names of the plays I have read, if I was to try.” 
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“ And were these the books your father and mother picked out for 
you?” asked Blake; “ Richardson and Fielding, and more plays than 
you can remember the names of ?” 

“Mamma died when I was six years old,” said Susan, “and she 
never read anything. I remember she used to say it took off your 
taste for reading to be in the trade—like confectioners with sweet 
things.” 

“ And a very true remark, too,” said Blake, thinking, no doubt, of 
his own branch of the trade and “ Ixion.” 

“And papa said he would never force me one way or another about 
reading—this was when Miss Collinson was angry once about my 
reading some book—‘ Passelas,—no, ‘ Amelia, I think it must have 
been. He took care, he said, never to have any trash in his own 
house—nothing but the Standard Editions—and I might please myself 
as to which of them I read. So long as a book was well-bound and one 
of the Standard Editions, papa didn’t trouble himself much about the 
inside.” 

“A wise man!” said Blake. ‘Susan, you teach me something new 
every minute. I feel, as I never did before, how much better a thing 
it is to sell books than to write them !” 

“ Now are you telling the truth ?” 

“ Susan !” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, but I never am quite sure. You speak 
like earnest, and yet—it’s the same with Portia—I’m never sure you 
are not laughing at me! Now, would you really not be above selling 
books ?” 

“Tt’s the very occupation I’ve been long trying,” answered Blake, 
with a laugh, “and in vain. The public won’t come to my shop! I 
have put verses, story-books—just the wares you are fondest of, Susan, 
—upon my counter ; all without effect. No one will buy. Don’t let 
us talk of books, child, ’tis a sore subject—to us who are in the trade. 
Suppose we go for a twilight walk instead.” As he said this he rose, 
and turned down an over-arched pathway towards the canal, Susan fol- 
lowing. “ You have told me about your studies, now talk to me about 


yourself ; a pleasanter theme, my dear, than all the novels and poems 
that were ever written.” 


Cuapter VI. 


Yes, books were a sore subject just then to George Blake, the books 
called Novels sorest of all. And here, probably, was the fatallest sign 
that Nature had not destined him to be a master ; he was cast down 
by failure ; he believed in his critics! Worse books than “ Ixion” 
have proved the basis of a great fame before now. Why? Their 
writers have had faith in themselyes—no sign of genius, perhaps, this 
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faith: who shall define for us what genius is! but an excellent pro- 
gnostic of the faculty of success. But George Blake felt in his in- 
most soul that, as far as novel-writing went, he could never rally after 
“Txion.” He had written verses—a thin volume of boyish fancies, crude, 
not wholly contemptible :—already. “ Poems, by G. B.,” no critic had 
stooped even to annihilate ; and all this young author's poetic fire had 
gone out under the cold shade of this neglect. Poetry was not what 
he was born for, he acknowledged; still, most great men try their 
*prentice hand on verse ; defeat in verse-making, however complete, is 
not shameful. He was born to write prose, and he wrote it,—wrote 
“Txion.” And “ Ixion” was cut to shreds by such critics as noticed it 
at all, and left alone by the public: it was also a dead loss to the 
publishers. “You may succeed in some other line, very possibly, but 
you will never write a story,” said these gentlemen. “You have noi 
the knack. There are authors and authoresses, Mr. Blake, with no 
genius, or pretence to genius, who sell their so many hundred copies, 
certain. But you,—my dear sir, would you step round to our ware- 
house and see the numbers of ‘ Ixion’ we have still upon our hands ?” 

And then Blake began to see he was not born to write prose,—prose 
fiction, at all events. What was he born for? To go diligently 
through the plain duties of his calling, the daily red-tape routine of 
work as clerk in a public office, and leave art and literature to other 
men? If Blake could have felt this, the failure of “ Ixion” had not 
chafed him so sorely. But he could not feel it. He belonged to the 
class of men who, without any marked creative power themselves, have 
ineradicable, strong art proclivities ; and it frequently takes a life-time 
of dilettante trial to teach such men what they cannot do. “Ixion” 
was a failure. He was not a poet; he was not a novelist! Grimly 
reading his book over in cold blood, and with his eyes opened by the 
wisdom of reviewers, he perceived that the sentiment of his story was 
sham, the cynicism sham (Blake was the most kindly, happy-natured 
of creatures, and only wrote bitterly because A. B. and C. had written 
bitterly before him), that his plot was impossible; that every one of 
his puppet characters uttered the same falsetto opinions, i 4 
falsetto voice. All this he acknowledged; and still he com. —.. vut 
feel that some other road must yet conduct him to success. What if 
he should try a play? He was intimate with half the theatrical people 
in London, and when you know actors, personally, few things seem 
easier, on the surface, than to supply them with fitting parts. Or turn 
musical composer? he had a pretty taste for weaving other men’s 
thoughts into reveries and nocturnes of his own, had some acquaintance 
too, with thorough bass; or give up his clerkship in the Treasury and 
study as a painter in earnest? His talent as a draughtsman was the 
most positive talent Blake possessed. As many drawings on wood as 
he chose to execute he could sell, and sell well, proof that they were 
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at least up to the market standard of sentiment and perspective. A 
young lady, ten feet high, jumping into the arms of a young gentle- 
man half a mile distant from a rock; a dislocated young gentleman 
stooping with his card over a young lady (dislocated also) in a ball- 
room; a young lady and gentleman, impossible as to anatomy, but 
with beautiful eyes and small mouths, looking at the moon from a 
balcony. In the exercise of art like this he might really hav2 made an 
income ; if he had possessed worldly sense enough for income ever to 
be a point of importance in George Blake’s schemes! Well, he was just 
in this undecided frame of mind when he met Portia Ffrench ; and the 
difficulty for the time being was solved, by his falling in love. 

The property of love, we hear, is to act as a stimulant upon artistic 
faculty ; to quicken the poet or the painter into nobler effort. Love 
did this for George Blake: took up his time, wasted his money, inca- 
pacitated him more than ever from serious work, nay, as his infatuation 
increased, put the thought of work altogether out of his head. Who 
would write a play when he might act the first part in one? paint a 
picture when he might gaze at one? rack his brain over form or 
simile when, without exertion, he might hear the praise of beautiful 
lips, feel the sympathising pressure of a beautiful hand upon his arm ? 
A man must have herculean strength who can bring the life of ball- 
rooms and the great world to alternate with the strenuous work that 
all honest art demands. Play, under the laborious guise of white 
gloves and the London season, is not the kind of play for ordinary 
workers; and so George Blake discovered. He had been Portia’s 
slave now for a good many weeks; had gone where she bade him go: 
held her fan in ball-rooms, watched her as she danced with other 
men, watched the back of her head as she talked (to other men) in 
theatre-boxes, spent his days after office hours in waiting to catch 
a glimpse of her in the Park—and what was his reward? Portia had 
engaged herself to Teddy Josselin! Well, he had anticipated some 
kind of tragic ending to his love from the first: how could a poor 
wretch with a Treasury clerkship, and a hundred a year of private 
means, ““gr this divinity the affront of proposing that he should 
suppes!! 5 j¢? The hope of winning Portia was irrevocably gone— 
his happiness with it... But, as regarded art, what inspiration, what 
single influence for good had she proved to him. 

Once or twice after a ball or opera he had essayed verses to her, 
—and had invariably lit his pipe with them next morning! Her face, 
with its faultless line of profile, its sweet, cold smile, its dark, unchang- 
ing eyes, he had drawn in eyery conceivable change of attitude, yet 
had never made of it aught save a catalogue, from right to left, or 
from left to right, of lips, and brow, and chin—a catalogue informed 
with no more soul than he could have found in the first plaster cast 
he had chosen 'to copy. He had composed a Nocturne and an Addio, 
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both inscribed to Porrra, and these had certainly more merit in them 
than the verses, perhaps than the drawings, yet were not a whit more 
original than the countless Nocturnes and Addios that he had dedicated 
in old days to the Violets and Claribels of his imagination. His senses, 
in a word, were enthralled—nothing more! He himself, George 
Blake, was George Blake still, a good deal the poorer in spirit and 
purse for the little dance he had been led, and as far from “ inspiration ” 
as on the first day when Portia met him, and decided that the holding 
captive a man who was neither marriageable, dandy, nor fool, would 
be a new stimulus, a new emotion to herself! 

Their acquaintance began thus: Portia, who really liked pictures, 
or really liked to be able to talk about her liking for them, had gone 
up to town for a day’s exhibition-seeing. The exhibitions were very 
convenient institutions during the whole season of spring to Portia 
Ffrench. To tell Miss Jemima she must go up to town for shopping, 
or to see any of her London friends, was, as a rule, to enlist Miss 
Jemima, in her village dress and sensible bonnet, as an escort. Portia, 
with her extravagant ideas, could no more be trusted alone in shops 
than a child, and as to her acquaintance. . . . “Of the two, I would 
sooner you should go and half-ruin us all at the milliner’s,” Miss 
Jemima would say, “than spend a couple of hours in the society of 
any of these women of fashion whom you call your friends. When 
you stay with your grandmother the responsibility is hers. You are 
a Dysart then, and must have Dysart associates. As long as you live 
at Halfont, you are a Ffrench!’ But at the word “exhibition ” Miss 
Jemima was silenced. Once, long ago, she had consented, at Portia’s 
instigation, to have a bout of picture-seeing—had been ruthlessly 
dragged through Royal Academy; Water-Colours, Young and Old; 
Suffolk Street ; National Portraits ; all in the course of one very sultry 
summer’s day. And on that day Miss Jemima had inwardly sworn 
that no temptation should ever lead her into the regions of art again. 
She hid her sufferings like a Spartan ; enlarged, to Colonel Ffrench at 
home, upon the delightful treat they had had; and ascribed the pain 
in the nape of her neck, that lasted her for a week afterwards, to the 
chill evening breeze that met them as they were driving back across 
Hounslow Heath. But she never broke her resolution; she never 
set her foot within the doors of another picture-gallery! It was 
good, doubtless, for young people to see everything that was going 
on, good for them to enlarge their minds, to take an interest in 
any subject unconnected with expensive dresses and frivolity; and 
as the girl always chose the name of her very soberest acquaintance 
as her art chaperon, it grew in time to be a settled thing that 
Miss Jemima should not say Nay whenever these opportunities of 
intellectual improvement offered themselves. Thus, as I remarked, 
the ordinance of picture-seeing was an ordinance of whose manifold 
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resources Portia, during the whole London season, availed herself 
pretty freely. 

Upon the day on which George Blake met his fate she really had 
gone to an exhibition—the one in Suffolk Street—her cousin Teddy 
with her. Perhaps some more lawful chaperon—Blake saw none ; 
but in these days who can ever say of two ladies which is married 
and protecting, which spinster and protected? Both of the cousins 
were a great deal bored; Teddy the least so, perhaps, for Portia did 
really conscientiously look at every picture which the fashionable art- 
critic of that season had pointed out as noteworthy; indeed, when 
Blake first came upon them, the poor little fellow was sitting down, 
placidly asleep, whilst Portia, some yards distant, stood in a proper 
attitude of admiration before one of the pictures of the year. 

The young men had been at school together, were friends still as 
far as their different means, their different habits of life allowed; so 
Blake went up and, after waking Teddy Josselin from his nap, asked 
him what he thought of the pictures? ‘Teddy possessed no more 
knowledge of art than of Arabic—it would be hard to say on what 
subject Teddy did possess knowledge—still he was just one of those 
sketchy, inconsequential, shallow rather than empty human creatures, 
to whom you will so often find that people with brains in their own 
heads delight to listen. Wittier men, wiser men, better men than 
Teddy jostle one at every turn; but Teddy had the rare gift of being 
absolutely natural, unconsciously suggestive as a child in every word 
he said. Lazily rousing himself, he cast his blue eyes round—Blake 
having further explained that his own business was to make picture- 
notes for a newspaper —and for five minutes or so gave utterance to 
whatever opinions came uppermost in his rutshell of a head respecting 
the score or so of pictures that he could see without moving. “And 
though, thank God! I know nothing about high art or high criticism,” 
he finished, “I believe I have eyes, and a grain or two of common- 
sense; and, my dear fellow, you are welcome to make professional 
use of all I have said.” Then he rose and sauntered away after 
Portia, whose graceful figure Blake meanwhile had been furtively 
watching. 

She asked, before Teddy could open his lips, who that person was to 
whom he had been talking—the person with the sallow face and black 
moustache like a singer? Noone. That was nonsense. Was he one 
of the men who sold the pictures, or the catalogues, or what? “ Now, 
I insist upon knowing, Teddy! He is writing in a book, and must be 
something dreadful of the kind. Who is he?” 

“Tn the language you talk, no one at all,” answered Teddy. “He 
is a clerk in the Treasury. He has about ninety pounds a year of 
private means. He won’t even dance. He is non-existent.” 


“Go on, Teddy dear.” 
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“ He writes novels and verses, and things for the newspapers. He 
doesn’t care for ladies.” 

“ Bring him and introduce him to me this moment.” 

“ Haven't I said he does not care for ladies? There is Liddell just 
coming in, I see, and there’s Brett somewhere about, and me. Why 
should you want to plague this poor fellow?) He has never hurt 

you. : 
- Have Colonel Liddell and Johnnie Brett ?” 

“No, and you can’t hurt them!” said Teddy, with his small laugh. 
“ Now Blake ... well, you see, cousin Portia, you could hurt a poor 
fellow like Blake immensely.” 

“ Will you bring him here, at once, little Teddy ?” 

“With the thermometer at ninety I will do anything rather than 
argue,” said Teddy Jossclin; then went away after his friend, who 
was busy again with his note-book at the other side of the room. 
Blake looked round horrified on being told he was to be introduced to 
a young lady ; “ was ina morning-coat ; had come for work ; must beg 
to be excused, and—and which was the lady ? He would like to see 
her first.” 

“She stands over there in a black silk dress and white muslin scarf,” 
said Teddy. “No, not the Sphynx of sixteen stone heaped over with 
pink roses; the slender, dark young woman who carries her head on 
one side, and at this moment shows us her profile. She is my cousin, 
and thought rather good-looking, and—oh, you are coming then, 
after all ?” 

Blake came; was introduced ; and wrote no more notes that day. 
Portia was afraid, although she had the celebrated Mr. Blanque’s 
guide in her hand, that she had been admiring every thing she 
oughtn’t. Could it be possible that there were only eight pictures 
worthy to be called pictures in the rooms? Would Mr. Blake mind 
the trouble of taking her once round with him? She was utterly 
ignorant, but loved pictures from her heart. Oh, how different look- 
ing at an exhibition was with some one who really cared for art to 
direct one’s admiration! “I have heard enough of faults,” she said, 
making a shrewd guess at George Blake’s turn of mind. ‘ What I 
wanted was to enjoy, and you have taught me how to do so.” 

She gave him a beautiful hand at parting—or a hand clothed in so 
perfect a glove as to look beautiful: Portia’s gloves were always 
miracles of good taste, indefinite of hue, symmetrical of cut, firm of 
texture,—gave him a hearty pressure, too! and no woman living had a 
pleasanter way of shaking hands than Portia Ffrench, when she liked. 
Next week she came up to pay her yearly visit to her grandmother , 
and, through Teddy’s agency, at once had George Blake brought to 
Lady Erroll’s house in Eaton Square. She had no need long to keep 
up the intellectual strain in which the acquaintance began. The 
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trouble of reading Mr. Blake’s poems had to be gone through; the 
exertion of forming an opinion differing from that of the reviewers 
on “ Ixion ;” after this Mr. Blake himself took all further difficulty off 
her hands by falling in love. Now, there was no very novel amuse- 
ment to Portia Ftrench in having a man so circumstanced at her side ; 
but there was wonderful novelty in the type of man she had at length 
had the good fortune to conquer! As a companion to spend her life 
with, Teddy Josselin was, and continued to be, the girl’s ideal. Teddy 
held the same beliefs. on all momentous questions, as herself: namely, 
that pleasure is pleasant, and trouble troublesome; that after them 
would come the deluge; and that excitement, bought no matter at 
what cost, is the end-all and be-all of an otherwise worthless existence. 
And then he had a handsome person, and the air of a man of the werld, 
and did whatever he was bidden, and altogether . . . altocether, as much 
as it was in Portia Ffrench’s nature to love, she loved him. She never 
asked herself whether it would be possible to fall in love with George 
Blake. She cut him short whenever he began to talk sentiment— 
sentiment, no audience by to listen, wearied her to death. All she 
cared for was that the world, from cynical old Lady Erroll down to 
Aunt Jemima at home, should see that a man of genius (throughout 
his aberration so she loved to call poor Blake) did not find her so 
frivolous but that he could take delight in her society. She was like a 
child who, angling for minnows, unexpectedly brings a magnificent 
perch, three or four inches long, to land. Such a prey would, pro- 
bably, never come to her little hook again; and she wanted every one 
to look at him as he lay gasping on the bank. As to the perch’s suf- 
ferings—ah, that was his concern! ‘There he stood in the same 
plight as the minnows. Her own small momentary triumph was all 
with which Portia troubled herself; and of this she certainly made the 
most. Mr. Blake must come to dinner: “a quiet dinner, with only 
one or two appreciative people to meet him, and with sensible conver- 
sation; grandmamma, and a little music afterwards.” Next, he must 
follow her to balls. “ You don’t dance, I know, Mr. Blake, but it will 
be profitable to you tostand out and moralize on us foolish people who 
do!” After this, to operas, and to the drive of an afternoon, and the 
Zoological on Sunday. Finally, when her own London visit was over, 
nothing would content her but the poor fellow must be invited to come 
down and dine with Colonel Ffrench at Halfont. 

The pleasure of showing off her conquest at home proved limited. 
Miss Jemima looked carefully through her spectacles at Blake—the 
only author, besides Rosamunda, she had ever known—during dinner, 
and, when he was gone, remarked that, for her part, she couldn’t see 
that writers talked cleverer than other people. Colonel F french said 
he must really request Portia not to encourage the young man too far. 
Mr. Blake might be a gentleman by birth, very possibly ; still he was 
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connected with the Press, with painters, too. Art and literature—ah, 
ah, all very well in their proper places; but Colonel Ffrench must 
confess he had never seen persons of that description at his table before ! 
What a change after London—after liberal art-patronizing London! 
Portia saw plainly that, with no audience save these two prejudiced old 
people, very little pleasure was to be got out of George Blake’s Halfont 
visits; so the next time he was asked bade Teddy Josselin come too, and 
as we have seen invited Susan Fielding in the evening. Teddy, whom 
nothing could make jealous, and poor, little, shy, ignorant Susan were 
not much; still they formed a gallery, and without a gallery Portia 
could seldom bring herself to feel real interest in any game. The 
subjugation, alone and unseen, of the cleverest, bravest man in Europe 
would, I verily believe, have yielded her pleasure less acute than the 
subjugation of some well-looking fop, chosen at random from her 
London partners, the world, or any small section of the world look- 
ing on. 

An inborn coquette would as soon make a conquest in the midst of 
Salisbury Plain as elsewhere ; her zest being in the conquest, not the 
mere glory of it. To Portia the glory was all in all. She had not 
the effervescence of spirit, the quick pulse, the enjoyment-power 
which characterizes the real coquette—as I understand the term. 
Constitutional melancholy, constitutional inertia lay at the bottom of 
all her brightness, of all her restless activity in the pursuit of excite- 
ment. Unless life could be for ever dramatized to her, she sank op- 
pressed under its burthen. And George Blake, no mean reader of 
character, although he could not write novels, already divined that it 
was so. He was not a whit cured of his passion by the discovery of 
this or any other weakness in Portia’s character; nay, it seemed to 
him that he was but attracted towards her more now that he knew 
what weary lip-laughter half her lightness was! But he did often 
speculate—had speculated half-an-hour ago as he wandered with her 
through the silent garden—what sort of lot that man’s would be who, 
without money, and all that money brings, should become Vortia’s 
husband ? So very little of the married life of poor people is spent 
before the footlights ; the hours of excitement are so few; the hours 
of dual solitude so many! Why this little village girl, this little 
shy Susan Fielding would be a better everyday companion, in very 
fact, than Portia I'french, with all her cultivation, with all her 
brilliancy. 

Before three or four people Portia’s powers of conversation never 
flagged. Alone—positive love-making interdicted—and it was won- 
derful how little you found to say to her, or she to you. You gota 
reply never void of intelligence; often a caustic, even a witty little 
aphorism in answer to whatever you advanced ; and then—then you 
must think of what you would say next. No remark seemed ever in 
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Portia’s presence to open out to graver interests. You never got an 
inch nearer to Portia’s soul! The beautiful face, the graceful attitudes 


filled up all absolute blanks delightfully ; still the blanks existed ; 
while with Susan. ... 


Cuartrer VII. 


“ Susan,” said Blake, taking out his watch, and trying, as well as the 
fading light would permit, to make out the time, “you are certainly 
a witch. I was quite right in my estimate of your character. Here 
we have been out an hour and a half together, and you have made it 
pass like five minutes !” 

Susan’s heart gave a flutter of pleasure at the speech. “An hour 
and a half? I never thought it was so late—time goes so quick out 
of doors—and . . . and if you are tired we had better go in at once,” 
she added, demurely. . 

“Goin?” said Blake. “No. It is much pleasanter here than in 
the house, and Josselin and Miss Ffrench haven't finished seeing the 
powder-mills yet—rather dark, by the way, for seeing anything! 
This is the best hour of the twenty-four.” 

“Tt is the best for me,” said Susan. ‘“ What other people call dusk 
is my day. At this minute I can actually make out the bank the 
other side the river.” 

They had walked as far as the long-disputed willow-fence—the 
extreme boundary-line of Colonel Ffrench’s property. The light had 
died into one dull crimson streak above the flat horizon ; but sufficient 
after-glow yet lingered to show the forms of near-at-hand objects ; of 
the water-flags, with their pale broad blossoms; of the narrow canal- 
path ; of the canal itself as, brimming and level with its banks, it floated 
past with its low, scarce audible murmur towards the powder-mills. 

“Poor little Susan!” said Blake, kindly. To him, with his keen- 
strung, artist’s delight in every object of the external world, this fact 
of Susan's near-sight seemed an affliction very little short ‘of actual 
blindness. “ You must take comfort in one thing, remember ; as you 
grow older, as you approach the age when the rest of us get mole- 
like, you will begin to see better. When you are ninety, what sight 
you will have, my dear !” 

“T am not quite sure that I want to see better,” said Susan, diffi- 
dently, for she had a consciousness that there might be an implied 
slight to the rest of the world in her contentment. “ At least, when I 
look through my glasses, and see everything so plain, I don’t feel half 
as much at my ease as before. The world seems all at once too big 
for me, you know; and whenever I have a bad dream, a nightmare, 
this is what I dream: I can see as every one else sees, and there are 
trees and houses ready to fall and crush me, and crowds of people, 
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with their faces distinct, as I never see faces really looking at me. No, 
T am sure I don’t want to be different !” 

“ But then your short sight makes you helpless,” said Blake. “ You 
always need some one close at hand, as I am now, to keep you ont of 
mischief.” 

“ Not a bit,” Susan answered. “ When once I know a place I can 
‘find my way everywhere—not with my hands, but: by feeling, you 
understand. Papa might send me for any book Le liked in the dark, 
and I never brought the wrong one, and Miss Collinson says she never 
saw such eyes as mine for ino seolivenk, and then they never get 
tired, however many hours I sew, even by lamplight.” 

” And you are fond of needlework, Ill answer for it,” said Blake. 
“T think I see you with a needle and thread in those prim small 
hands, like the heroine of one of your own favourite novels. You are 
great at pies and plain sewing, are you not, Susan ?” 

“T don’t know about pies, sir; but I can do every kind of needle- 
work well, and I like it. Portia never sews. She says it is a slave's 
employment to sit and drag a needle to and fro, to and fro, through a 
bit of cambric or muslin all day long. If that is true, I suppose I was 
born to be a slave! I like to work,—work, even at plain sewing, and 
think. I don’t know how it is, but I never have such nice thoughts as 
when I am sewing.” 

“ And what are the ‘nice’ thoughts about, Susan ?” 

She made him no answer. 

“ What are your thoughts about, child? Come, you have told me 
so much about yourself already, you may as well tell me this.” 

“Tf I tell you my thoughts, will you tell me yours ?” 

“Ahem... . on due consideration I think not. I have a great 
many bitter hard thoughts to trouble me, Susan—thoughts that you 
would never understand !” 

“Then we will each keep our own secrets, Mr. Blake. If your 
thoughts would be too hard for me to understand, mine would be too 
silly for you to care for, and besides—Pm not quite sure I haven’t 
told you them all, as it is!” 

“ Poor little Susan ! If we meet again some day when you are 
older and wiser, 1 wonder whether you will remember all that you 
have said to me to-night ?” 

“T wonder,” said Susan, becoming suddenly grave at the suggestion. 
And after this both were silent; and side’ by side—Blake looking out 
for the first flutter of-Portia’s dress through the gloom, Susan with I 
know not what dawnings of new emotion in her childish heart—began 
slowly to retrace their steps towards the house. 

They found Portia and ‘Teddy Josselin waiting for them under the 
portico. “What, not drowned ?” said Portia, carelessly. ‘‘ We were 
just beginning to think it was time to send out the men with drags.” 
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“ What, not blown up ?” remarked George Blake, in the same tone. 
“ We were terribly afraid something had happened to you, but knew 
we had been so much engrossed in our own conversation that the 
explosion might have taken place without our hearing it!” For the 
feelings of Portia F french and Mr. Blake were just at that kind of ebb 
when small mock warfare, semi-bitter speeches, before other people, 
are the food of love—if vanity on one side, and (conscious) infatuation 
on the other, may be dignified by that name! 

Susan ran away from Blake’s side, and got close to Portia. “I hope 
you have not been really frightened about us,” she said, in a whisper. 
“T am very sorry if I have stayed away too long.” 

“ Dear, innocent, penitent little Susan!” cried Portia, but in a per- 
fectly good-humoured voice. Into whatever jealousies her craving for 
dominion might betray her, Portia Ifrench was too self-collected a 
woman ever to show animosity towards another woman: retribution 
she kept for the offender himself, not the rival. “Of course I forgive 
you, but you will have a fine scolding from Aunt Jemima and grand- 
papa, depend upon it. Come here, and let me make you look respect- 
able ;” for they were now within the lighted entrance-hall; “and 
unless we are very hard pressed we can let everybody believe we have 
been no further than the billiard-room. Why, child, what a colour 
you have got!” 

Susan had a brilliant colour; the more brilliant because standing 
full under the lamp she felt that all of them must be looking at her. 
Her eyes were animated, and, as is the nature of short-sighted eyes, 
had lost their vacant look now that daylight was gone; the damp 
night-air had made her brown hair twist into a multitude of little soft 
curls round her forehead. For the first time in her life Susan Fielding 
looked more than pretty. 

Portia tried to smooth down the child’s hair with her hands in vain. 
The curls curled tighter and tighter. “ You will never look respect- 
able, my dear, never. I give you up.” 

“ Then I'll go home at once,” cried Susan, aghast ; “indeed I will. 
I canrun home in two minutes. I could never appear before Colonel 
¥F french——” 

“In this wild disreputable state,” interrupted Teddy Josselin. 
“ Hair dishevelled, face on fire, and, worst of all, my lilies of the 
valley gone. I should think not, indeed! you reprobate Susan.” 

Susan felt that she must ery. Like most sensitive lonely-nurtured 
children she was intensely matter-of-fact in small things; had no 
conception that any one could mean to jest with her as long as his 
face was serious, his voice steady. And then the obstinately rebellious 
nature of her curls had long been Susan’s weak point—her thorn in 
the flesh. 

“ Everybody else’s hair gets smooth in amp weather,” she said, 
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appealingly, “and mine gets rougher! I can’t help it—it’s not my 
fault!” <A distinct foreboding of tears was in her voice. 

“ And when it is rough you look prettier than ever, little Susan,” 
said Blake. “ Don’t you see that they are chaffing you? Mr. Josselin 
is jealous because you have lost his flowers a 

“And Miss Ffrench, because your curling locks and bright eyes 
make you look so much prettier than herself!” interrupted Portia. 
“ Come upstairs, Susan, dear, before these foolish people persuade us 
to quarrel in earnest.” And casting one half-scornful, half-softening 
look at Blake, she swept up the broad staircase, Susan, all in a 
flutter of terror at the prospect of Colonel F french scolding her, all in 
a flutter of happiness at spending another hour in Mr. Blake’s society, 
following. 

Colonel Ffrench had had his basin of water-gruel, and betaken him- 
self to the hands of his valet half-an-hour before, for it was nearly ten 
o'clock; Miss Jemima sat alone at her work-table, a half-finished 
baby’s sock on knitting-pins in her lap, the IWustrated Gazette in her 
hand. Belief in Church, Queen, and State—nay, belief in the British 
army itself—was scarcely stronger in Miss Jemima’s mind than belief 
in the Illustrated. When the resources of this paper enabled its 
artists to depict the interior of fhe last exploded coal-mine, two days 
before the re-opening of the shaft, Miss Jemima would shudder un- 
questioning over the truthful details of the picture. When an errant 
railway-train had leapt into mid air from a viaduct, and the Illustrated 
gave a sketch of it, “drawn by our own artist on the spot,” Miss 
Jemima would grow perfectly breathless over the sensational terrors of | 
the situation. “I take a deep interest in the accident because I have 
actually seen it,” she would say; “seen it, I mean, in the Illustrated.” 

She looked up with mildly-reproachful eyes as the young people 
entered, and laid down her spectacles. “ You have not been near open 
windows this damp evening, I hope, Portia? You look white. I shall 
be having you hoarse again.” 

“We have not been near an open window,” said Portia, sinking 
down into the first cacy-chair that presented itself, an example fol- 
lowed at once by her lover; “and all we are in want of is support. 
Billiard playing zs so wearying.” 

She really did look pale and weary. An hour’s exercise without 
excitement would at any time tire Portia Ffrench to death, body and 
mind ; and she had not been at all excited thisevening! Miss Jemima 
jumped up obediently to the bell, and in a few minutes a servant en- 
tered with a salver, on which stood wine, brandy, and seltzer-water. 
Teddy Josselin, more actively than was his custom, rose, and asked 
Miss Jemima what he should give her. 

“A glass of water, Ted,” cried Portia. “Don’t you know what 
Aunt Jem always takes? Half a tumbler of beer at Iunch, one glass 
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of port at dinner, ditto of water at night. It is only we, washed-out 
younger generation, who cannot live without the wicked help of stimu- 
lants. What, you take nothing either, Susan ?” Susan had tasted wine 
about six times in-her life, and then a third of a glass at a time. 
“What sober people you all are !” 

Teddy poured out some Madeira into a tumbler and handed it to 
Portia ; then helped himself generously to brandy and seltzer-water— 
very little seltzer-water. And after a time, Nature recruited by these 
kindly aids, the powers of both seemed gradually to revive. 

“Did we see the powder-mills, I wonder?” remarked Teddy, after 
a silence. ‘There was a great deal of canal and bulrushes and all 
that, but did we see the powder-mills? I can’t, for the life of me, 
recollect.” 

Portia looked up at the ceiling, her eyebrows elevated ; Miss Jemima, 
who held imbecile questions of all kinds as Teddy Josselin’s special 
prerogative, resumed her knitting. “There are powder-mills, the 
worse for us, within a stone’s throw of the house,” she observed. 
“ Portia, I suppose that is what your cousin means ?” 

“T suppose so, Aunt Jemima,” said Portia. 

Teddy Josselin rose and again helped himself to seltzer and brandy 
—the seltzer still perceptibly decreasing : after this his brain seemed 
to grow clearer. “How could we have seen powder-mills, or any 
mills, when we have been playing billiards!” he said, smiling a little 
smile to himself over his own perspicuity. “I know as well as pos- 
sible what I meant now. We were all of us to have seen the powder- 
mills, you know, Portia, only Blake and Miss Fielding rozmed away 
and prevented us.” ‘Teddy Josselin called it “ woamed away and 
pwevented us.” 

“Susan, my dear,” said Miss Jemima, seriously, “I hope, if you 
went out, that you put something worsted over your head?” The 
good old soldier never troubled herself about other dangers than 
physical ones. “I knew a young lady just about your age, oddly 
enough, her name was Felton; it was in ’forty-six, we were at Gib- 
raltar—poor thing! she married into the 60th Rifles, and led a most 
unhappy life, and she had entirely lost her hearing in the left ear 
through going out bare-headed in the damp. Since then I always 
say to young people, ‘walk about at midnight, if it gives you any 
pleasure, but put something worsted over the head.’ ‘Now, I knit 
very nice little capooshaws.” Miss Jemima’s French pronunciation. 
had not been acquired on French soil. “They come down well all 
round—protect not only the ears but the throat. I always wear 


one myself when I go out at night. I'll make you a capooshaw, 
Susan.” 


“Thank you, ma’am.” 
“You may well say, ‘thank you, ma’am, in that deyout tone, 
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Susan!” As she spoke, Portia rose and loitered across to the piano. 
“Considering that if you don’t wear a capooshaw you'll lose your 
hearing in your left ear, marry into the 60th Rifles, and lead a most 
unhappy life for ever after! Aunt, you logical old philosopher, what 
shall I play-?” 

“ Anything you choose, my dear,” said Miss Jemima, turning round 
her placid old face so that she could better watch the girl’s graceful 
figure at the instrument. “All the music I hear nowadays sounds 
much the same to me.” j 

George Blake, who ever since they returned to the drawing-room 
had been silently watching his opportunity for making peace with 
Portia, now came across to her side, and in a low voice, duly humble 
and penitent, petitioned her for something out of “ Faust.” ‘They had 
listened to “ Faust” together one evening when the poor fellow had 
talked especially great nonsense, and Portia had not taken the trouble 
to check him; an evening or two before he knew of her engagement 
to Teddy. 

“* Faust!’ I’m not sure I know anything out of ‘ Faust,’” answered 
Portia, indifferently. “Ah! yes, I do though! just one thing.” 
And then played the very chorus which Blake, which both of them, 
remembered so well ! 

She had been excellently taught; played, as she did everything, 
with real good taste; and, on an imperfect instrument like the piano, 
natural faculty for music is a gift the want of which good teaching 
can almost hide. After the Faust chorus she glided into a nocturne, 
then an addio ; both extremely like thousands of addios and nocturnes 
written by greater composers than Mr. George Blake; then stopped 
tired, the momentary amusement of patting back the truant mouse 
over, and proposed that they should play écarté. 

Cards, played for money, and ‘good high stakes be it understood, 
were a genuine amusement, very nearly a passion, with Portia F french : 
another point of sympathy between her and Teddy. Winning or 
losing, Portia’s interest over a card-table never flagged ; and the time 
of all others when Blake came nearest to disenchantment was when he 
stood and watched her face growing keen and flushed—wonderfully 
like her grandfather she looked at such times, over the triumph of 
turning kings, and scoring tricks. ‘ Let us have more music,” he 
pleaded, quickly. ‘Let us have a song or two. Cards are for short 
days and Christmas, not for summer.” 

“That is my opinion, Mr. Blake,” said Miss Jemima. “ But no- 
thing will cure Portia of being a gambler. The other day I found 
her and Mr. Josselin gravely playing piquet for I don’t know what a 
game at four o'clock in the afternoon.” 

“And the daylight constitutes the sin!” said Portia. “Every 
game but chess is sinful, so long as you play it by daylight. How 
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can I alter myself, Aunt Jem? Im a Dysart. It’s part of my 
maternal inheritance—none: of the Ffrenches having ever touched a 
card, to gamble.” 

“But not to-night,” said George Blake. “Let us have music, not 
cards, to-night ?” 

“Qh, as you like. The thing is to find performers. Teddy, will 
you sing? No, you shall not. I abhor comic songs, and it makes 
me abhor you when you sing them. Susan, will you ?” 

Susan jumped up instantly and ran over to the piano. She had 
-not the faintest idea that a young lady who is asked for music should 
look modest. Music had been the one keen enjoyment, the daily, 
sweetest solace of Mr. Fielding’s life, and Susan was as simply ready 
to sing as she would have been to carry a foot-stool or pick up Miss 
Jemima’s knitting-needles had she been so bidden. 

“'The songs I know best are duets,” she said, looking up at Portia, 
who had given her her place before the piano, “ but I will sing what- 
ever is wished.” . 

“Tell me the name of your duets,” said Blake, “and I will see if I 
know any of them”—Susan’s fingers had already touched the keys, 
and something in the touch, something in the way her large eyes 
lighted up, made him augur well for what was coming—‘ I have just 
enough voice to sing a tolerably inoffensive second, no more.” 

Susan went through the names of five or six English songs, time- 
flavoured and sterling as her novels... . 

... “Sing that,” cried Miss Jemima, looking up suddenly from her 
knitting. “I have not heard ‘ Drink to me only’ for five-and-forty 
years.” And a minute later, George Blake professing sufficient 
knowledge of the air to take a modest second, the duet began. 

Never perhaps by two non-professional people were rare old Ben’s 
love-words married to truer melody. Susan Fielding’s voice was ex- 
quisite. You wanted nothing finer or more cultivated when you 
listened to her ; the piercing sweetness of that fresh soprano contented 
your sense so utterly. Very likely in Italian Opera she would have 
failed, for the order of her voice was sustained rather than flexible, 
but it was a voice that suited such music as this to perfection. And 
then Susan sang out bravely; sang, as so few drawing-room singers 
do, with her whole heart, with frankest delight in her own singing : 


* The thirst that from the soul doth flow, 
Doth need a draught divine.” 


What a volume of feeling the little girl threw into those words! what 
_ subdued, lingering emphasis into the next couplet : 


* But might I of Jove’s nectar sip, 
I would not ask for wine.” 
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George Blake’s “ inoffensive second ” proved an admirable one. He 
possessed a tenor voice, moderate of compass, but full, every note of 
it, of honest music; and, then, was not Portia’s beautiful face before 
him ? wore not Portia’s dark eyes more expression in them than was 
their wont, drinking to his? Of his fellow-singer, all whose ignorant 
passionate soul was shaken by new feeling as their voices flowed forth 
together, he thought no more than of the piano. Luckily for the 
execution of the duet, however, there was no glass-window to inform 
Susan of this! 

When it was over, Portia and Teddy Josselin applauded loudly, Miss 
Jemima was silent. Her knitting had fallen on her lap, her spectacles 
were pushed up on her forehead; she sat listening—listening with 
a sad, far-away look on her face 

“You are very ungrateful, Aunt Jemima,” cried Portia. ‘‘ The 
song was sung for your pleasure, and now you.don’t offer the per- 
formers a single compliment.” 

‘‘T—I hadn’t heard it for five-and-forty years,” said Miss Jemima, 
absently. “ How you startled me, child.” 

And then she bent down her face, and with a flurried little gesture 
took up her knitting. No one had ever heard any whisper of romance 
connected with Jemima Ffrench. She said herself that she had never 
been pretty, had never had a lover. Yet in this old heart, that had 
so long beat for others only, some remembrance of youth—the one 
supreme romance of every human life—must still have flickered, and 
the song, unheard for five-and-forty years, had power to rekindle it! 

“That was real music,” she said, after a minute or two; “ not like 
what you hear nowadays.” 

“Yes, if I could sing, if I could move people like that!” exclaimed 
Portia, looking across at Susan. “I think to have no voice is really 
to be dumb. When others sing I always feel what I too could have 
said if the same power of expression had only been given me !” 

Few accidents of human speech sound more graceful than the 
praises accorded by one young and pretty woman to another; and 
Portia paid this little homage to Susan’s superior gift in the prettiest 
tone conceivable, and with a genuine look of self-depreciation on her 
handsome face. The tone, the expression went straight, as they were 
meant to go, to George Blake’s heart. All the fire of his quickly- 
wrought nature had been stirred by poor little Susan’s voice, and now 
an adroit word, an adroit expression had’ already turned aside the 
current of his feelings towards Portia. To appropriate, in this cool 
kind of fashion, emotions caused by the gifts of others is a faculty, I 


. think, that exceptionally handsome people, nearly all of them, possess. 


Your senses are carried away by a piece of admirable acting, by a 
strain of touching music, and if a beautiful face chance to be near, ten 
to one but you will transfer to its owner a good half of what you 
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feel! The poor little man or woman, with sallow complexion and 
snub features, beside you, may have a brain to understand, a heart to 
sympathize with yours in vain. At such times all you need, if you 
are the kind of foolishly susceptible creature George Blake was, is & 
faultless lay-figure, to clothe in the purple and fine linen of your own 
imagination. And Portia was this, and more than this. He forgot to 
ask ‘Susan to sing again: forgot Susan’s existence. All he saw, all he 
wanted to see, was Portia’s face, glowing with this flush of new and 
softened expression; and when, presently, she moved away into a 
window still declaring herself “under the delicious influence of that 
duet,” drew aside a curtain, and began to whisper about the beauty of 
the night (as it chanced, it was pitch dark, and beginning to rain a 
little), the young man, his pulse beating almost as it used to beat in 
the first days of his infatuation, kept at her side. 

The sociability of the little party was hopelessly broken up. Teddy 
Josselin sat quietly asleep in his easy-chair ; Miss Jemima held silent 
counsel with her own thoughts over her knitting; Portia and George 
Blake continued to murmur in indistinguishable tones at the window. 
When some minutes had gone by like this, a timepiece struck eleven, 
and Susan rose from the piano, and crossing over to Portia, wished her 
good-night ; did not, however, hold up her lips as usual to be kissed. 
The whole world had deepened, grown into new significance to Susan 
during the last two hours ; even her sentimental worship of her friend 
was modified. 

“What! going so soon?” cried Portia, with innocent surprise. 
“Aunt Jem, Susan says she is going. Has any one come for you, 
my dear ?” 

“Oh no, I can run home quite well by myself; I told old Nancy I 
would not be late. Good-night, Portia. I shall not forget my birth- 
day treat. I have enjoyed myself very much !” 

“ And Jekyll shall see you home,” said Miss Jemima, stretching out 
her hand towards the bell. ‘“ Yes, indeed, child; I hear rain on the 
windows, and Jekyll shall carry an umbrella and see you home. Very 
likely indeed that I would allow you to run along the highway alone 
at this time of night !” 

Susan began to beg and entreat. The idea of Mr. Jekyll con- 
descending to hold an umbrella over her unimportant head was too 
overwhelming. 

“ Better wait till our carriage comes,” suggested Teddy, whom all 
this talking had aroused. “We ordered it somewhere about mid- 
night, didn’t we, Blake ?” 

“ Better let me take you home, Susan,” said Blake, who would at 
all times have foregone pleasure of his own to humour a child, and 
who read aright the terror of the little girl’s face at the proposal of 
Mr. Jekyll’s escort. 
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“Tt rains in torrents!” remarked Portia, laconically. 

“Then Susan must put her cloak over her head, and wear my 
goloshes, if she can keep them on,” said Miss Jemima. “Now mind, 
Mr. Blake, I trust to your getting her home dry and safe.” 

And then the old lady came across to Susan, and, as she kissed her 
cheek, thanked her in a whisper for the song, and bade the girl come 
and sing to her, alone, another day. Susan could never help loving 
old Miss Ffrench a little better than she loved Portia after that night. 

The rain, as it turned out, did not pour in torrents yet. Only an oc- 
casional big drop splashed down through the thick cover of the avenue ; 
the trees and grass smelt dewy sweet, the frogs were croaking a 
vociferous chorus of joy over the approaching shower—not a romantic 
sound, but I try to be truthful not romantic ; and about Halfont, wher- 
ever you did not walk by a canal, you walked by a ditch, and the 
ditches were deep and green-scummed, and full in the summer season 
of frogs. Rain, or no rain, Susan would have liked that walk to last 
for ever. When they were half-way or so down the avenue, George 
Blake turned and looked back at the house. He could see the lighted 
bay-window within which he had stood five minutes ago with Portia : 
she stood there still, alas, with her rightful lover at her side now! 
and Blake heaved a despairing sigh. He was apt, in perfect sincerity, 
to be just a little bit melodramatic at times; saw, as most imaginative 
people do, the picturesque capabilities of a situation at a glance, that 
is to say, and could not refrain from throwing himself with spirit into 
the fitting attitude as hero. 

“The thirst that from the soul doth flow!” under his voice he 
hummed the line. “Oh, Susan, little Susan, how I envy you! You, 
who have never felt a thirst that a cup of cold water wouldn’t slake, 
how can you sing so well about feelings of which you know nothing, 
child ?” 

“T sing what I feel, Mr. Blake,” answered Susan, simply; then 
walked on by his side again in silence. She was not jealous, con- 
sciously, of Portia; not vexed at Mr. Blake’s treatment of herself ; 
the grass smelt sweet, the rain-charged air blew soft; there was a 
walk of a hundred yards by Mr. Blake’s side before her still. Susan 
was satisfied. 

The old village woman who was at present the solitary guardian of 
Addison Lodge came to the door in answer to Blake’s knock : the loud 
London knock which echoed and re-echoed through the silent garden. 
At sight of a gentleman, tall, moustachioed, not of the Halfont world, 
standing beside “little miss,” the good old soul set down her candle 
and fled. ‘“ And now indeed good-night!” said Blake, holding out 
his hand. “Susan, what are you going to give me for all the care I 
have taken of you ?” 


“T should like you to come in just for a minute, Mr. Blake,” said 
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Susan, hesitating as she made the request. “I have nothing to give 
you, but I should like you to see something I hold very dear—some- 
thing that I may never have a chance to show you again after to- 
night.” 

She took up the candle, and threw open a door on the right, about 
a yard and a half distant from the entrance: there was no space lost 
within the small arena of Addison Lodge. “This was our sitting- 
room. The auctioneer says the furniture will all have to be arranged 
differently before the sale, but you see it now exactly as it was when 
we—when papa and I lived in it. There is his violin,” she walked 
across the room, and tenderly rested her hand on a very old, very 
shabby violin-case ; “he played it, Miss Collinson said, as if he had 
been a master; and there are the books, all he was fondest of, in the 
Russia backs, and there—Mr. Blake, I asked you to come and see this 
—there, above the mantelshelf, is papa himself. Of course, the portrait 
will not be sold, but I like you to see it to-night among the old furni- 
ture, and in the old room, just as it all was when he was alive.” 

The portrait was in oils, and a fine one; had at. least the merit of 
being strikingly like the face from which it was painted ; a thin, pale 
face, insignificant of feature, broad of brow, and with prominent grey 
eyes, like Susan’s, which seemed at this moment to look down half 
with kindliness, half mistrust, on the man who stood by Susan’s side. 
George Blake never forgot either the picture or the room: the room 
with its smell of Russian leather, its silent instruments,—a meer- 
schaum pipe left piously as Fielding’s hand had laid it on the mantel- 
piece ; in the branched sockets of the music-stand two ends of wax- 
candle, never lit since the night when Fielding and his girl played their 
last duet together. . . 

“T’m glad you asked me to come in, my dear; I feel now as if I 
had known your father, as if I had smoked my pipe with him scores of 
times, and heard him play, and heard you sing together, in the winter 
evenings.” 

The colour faded on Susan’s face ; her eyes filled. _ 

“We shall never sing again,’ said she ; then turned away abruptly, 
and lighted George Blake without a w ord to the front-door. 

He took her hand ; held it a little space in his; then, with loyalty 
as absolute as if the girl had been seven, not seventeen, raised it for a 
moment to his lips, and left her. 


In that moment was shut the last white page of Susan’s childhood. 
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Love's Miseries. 





“Tou liebe dich,” says Heine, in one of his heart-breaking little songs, 
“so muss ich weinen bitterlich.” Why must men weep bitterly when 
they love? And why are men who know no more of love than a 
hedge-hog knows of the geography of the moon, led by a supreme 
instinct to associate love and misery? Why are plays that tell of 
love’s mishaps, and wrongs, and sufferings, more instantly popular 
than any other? Why does a love-story which has a sad ending 
linger in one’s mind longer than one that ends with the customary 
perfume of orange-blossom and the musical pop of champagne? It is 
a notorious fact that love is not the ruling passion of men and women. 
During acertain time it is so; butso, at certain times, are all passions 
ruling. The predominant passion of mankind, however it may be 
disguised, is individual advancement, whether the man aims at money, 
or fame, or power. Love plays a part in the drama, but it is the part 
of a Greek chorus, coming on the stage at intervals, brightening the 
mysteries of things, and announcing the will of the gods. But of 
two tragedies, one of which has love for its motive power, the other 
money, which will touch most nearly the hearts of men? Without 
doubt, we have had several plays and many novels which made 
cupidity or avarice their prominent feature; and one or two of these 
have been moderately successful; but the indisputable mandate of 
human sympathies has ordained that love, and love alone, shall for 
ever be the magic material of dramatic and literary fiction. Nor is it 
less certain, as we have said, that the miseries of love appeal more 
powerfully than the joys of love to the emotions. Who cares a brass 
farthing about Blanche or Emily after she is once in the carriage, 
and being whipped off to the railway-station on her marriage tour ? 
The subtle aroma of romance has gone from her. She is like anybody 
else. She subsides into the ranks of those married couples who are 
judged, not by their love affairs, but by their dinners. A year or two 
ago, when Blanche was known to be timidly writing letters to a 
young gentleman who dared not go near the house, one was interested 
in her. Did we not hear stories of her mother having sought to bury 
her down in Brighton ?—how the young gentleman was seen to pass 
them both one morning ; how Blanche had looked piteously at her 
mother, who was inexorable ; how the young gentleman did obtain a 
secret interview, and bade Blanche good-bye, and went off to India ; 
how Blanche once burst into tears before a lot of people when his 
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name was mentioned, and how mutely and bravely she bore her 
tender misery until—until, lo! the young gentleman returns with a 
good commission, wins over the mother, marries the daughter, and 
Blanche—as we say—retires into the cold shade of the commonplace, 
and we care to hear no more about her. 

But the question still remains—why is love so constantly productive 
of misery? Why have we almost come to consider misery as the 
normal condition of love? While “Maud with her exquisite face” 
was as yet only a vision to her future lover, did not he ery, 


«“ And most of all would I flee from the cruel madness of love, 
The honey of poison-flowers, and all the measureless ill ?” 


And through all the wonderful melody and tenderness of that brief 
idyllic period in which Maud and her lover were happy lovers, we 
catch an undertone of piteous unrest and despair. The very roses in 


the garden weep at the moment he is expecting “ Queen Maud in all 
her splendour.” 


“ O, why should love, like men in drinking-songs, 
Spice his fair banquet with the dust of death ?” 


It is obviously absurd to say, in reply to the question, that love has 
always been the fayourite idealism of poets, that persons of cultivation 
have educated their sensibilities to perceive its dramatic capacities, 
and that the enjoyment of the “sentiment” of love as art-material 
is, so far, an acquired taste. Itis not so. What sets the women in 
the pit crying over the sorrows of “ Arrah-na-Pogue,” when they 
would sit in stolid apathy over the “ Rightful Heir?” The miseries 
of love, whether they are represented in a drama, a poem, a picture, 
or a novel, provoke a keen and direct human sympathy because they 
appeal to a universal human experience. 

How very common this experience is we do not believe that most 
people comprehend. They look around them and see their neighbours 
comfortably married, in easy circumstances, and always ready to joke 
about love matters. You don’t expect these jolly, well-to-do persons 
to have suffered much from the miseries of love. You hear them talk 
about love as if it were a sort of measles naturally incidental to a 
certain period of life, upon their escape from which they ought 
piously to congratulate themselves. How they good-humouredly 
laugh at the pitiable state in which some young friend suddenly finds 
himself! How they bid him attend to his digestion, and let Blanche 
or Emily go hang herself for a plague and a flirt! How admirably 
they strive to convince him that all that is the matter with him is a 
temporary weakness of intellect! And how clearly does every one of 
them understand that he is a miserable hypocrite, who is repeating in 
parrot-fashion the idiotie commonplaces which men, in order to shelter 
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themselves from possible satire, have said about love. In the midst 
of that jolly life of his, there are moments in which he looks back 
and thinks unutterable things, in which the old bitterness and the 
wrong come up, and he feels again the keen edge of separation and 
the old, old wretchedness of quarrelling and misunderstandings. 
These experiences, of course, are individual to himself. How is he to 
suppose that such tragic experiences are common to his neighbours ? 
Only with him were they possible—heaven and earth combined could 
not again invent so much perversion of unhappy circumstances, so 
much utter misery. As for Blanche’s lover, why, the case is quite 
different! And so he thinks it his duty to cure Blanche’s lover of his 
folly by laughing over the matter, and hypocritically applying old 
saws and venerable maxims which he himself knows to be absurd. 
He cannot imagine for a moment that other men have undergone the 
tremendous emotional experiences that clustered about his youth ; and 
these he keeps safely hid down in the cellar of his memory. When 
perforce that sacred treasury is entered, and this or that particular 
goblet handled and shaken, be sure it is some bitterly tender play or 
book that is the robber, and when the old cruel wine is spilt, you shall 
searcely be able to tell it from blood. 
Nor is it the— 
“Daughter of Death and Priapus, 
Our lady of Pain,” 


who is the mother of these bitter memories. 
Nor is it the impatient observance of decay, that cries— 


“Time turns the old days to derision, 
Our loves, into corpses or wives ; 
And marriage, and death, and division, 
Make barren our lives.” 


The majority of the causes of love’s miseries are traceable to social 
sources—to those regulations of habit and conduct which society has 
found to be, in the long run, wise and prudent:laws. It is no wonder 
that the sufferer, stung by the acuteness of his pain, turns round upon 
society and blasphemes in an emphatic manner ; it is only when many 
years have past that he recognises the necessity of those customs 
which temporarily wounded him. At first sight human nature and 
the laws of society seem to clash terribly. As a general rule, young 
men fall in love and wish to marry before they dare marry. The 
keenest passion of love is possible to a mere youth whose notions of 
the world and the requirements of life are so untrue as to be pathetic- 
ally ludicrous. But what does he care for these things when the great 
revelation comes upon him? He steps into a new world, and the 
light of it blinds his eyes. There is for him nothing in the universe 
but a passion-flower of a face which turns towards him whichever way 
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he turns and dazzles him with its awful lustre. He has severed the old , 
bonds. The self-regarding audacity and shame-facedness of youth are 
gone from him. He assumes “the certain step of man;” and has 
vague longings for a suit of armour, a horse, a sword, and an enemy. 
The exquisite truth of Dickens’ description of David Copperfield’s 
cburtship of Dora is precisely one of those passages which silence us 
when we begin to complain of the great novelist’s wilful exaggerations 
and burlesques. The love of this period is called “ calf-love.” It is 
generally laughed at. One does not at first see why one of the most 
powerful causes of human pain should be regarded as a joke; but 
time dulls the sorrow of bygone years and shows us its dramatic and 
humorous side. In one sense, “ calf-love ” is indeed a species of measles, 
which few men escape, and the results of which seldom quit a man 
until he leaves the sphere of human recollections for ever behind him. 
For “calf-love” is almost always unfortunate—we had almost said 
must be unfortunate. One obvious reason ig that young men fall in 
love before they can afford to marry. As society stands, a man is ex- 
pected to offer his wife something like the position which she has 
hitherto, under her parents’ roof, enjoyed. At any rate, it may be as- 
sumed that a husband is expected to give his wife assurances of being 
able to keep her on this side of starvation. Such considerations are 
banished from the glowing atmosphere of first love. Who doubts the 
constancy of woman at nineteen? ‘The demands which a young man 
of nineteen makes upon the patience and common-sense of the girl 
who has, by unfortunate circumstances, come to be fond of him are 
splendidly, beautifully unreasonable. She is to have absolute faith in 
his success in life. She is to wait patiently for years while he is 
absent from her, endeavouring to secure the means or position which 
would render their marriage possible. He never reflects that a girl of 
eighteen is older than a young man of twenty-five. Her time for 
marriage has come, while his has not. There are other men of as- 
sured position and stability of thought whom she meets, whom she 
perhaps attracts. Edward is two hundred or two thousand miles off, 
fighting bravely, no doubt, for his prospective wife. She is surrounded 
by friends who are marrying and giving in marriage, while she has to 
remain sad and single on the faith of Edward’s coming for her, with the 
consciousness that every year her chances of marriage are decreasing. The 
great influence of her parents is certain to bé directed against Edward’s 
candidature. What can she do? Perhaps at the very moment when 
a temporary quarrel is on between the lovers, a new lover, begirt by 
the splendid armour of wealth, appears on the scene, and carries off 
the maiden before she knows what she is about. With such. con- 
sequences to Edward as we shall afterwards consider. 

This early love, also, ‘is fruitful of miseries through its inexperience. 
Under ordinary circumstances, two young people, of opposite sexes and 
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the same age, are sure to fall in - with each other if they are left 
much together. It is the most natural method of imparting a new 
interest to the ordinary business of taking walks to church and back, 
of spending the evening, and so forth. Itis so very quiet and simple 
a revolution that the young people are only awakened to its presence 
by some little incident that flashes the truth upon their frightened 
eyes. Then there is a brief moment of superhuman ecstacy, followed 
by mutual protestations, vows of constancy, and tearful adjurations to 
secrecy. Week after week this blissfully disquieting life goes on, and 
then Edward, turning despairing eyes towards her, bids her farewell, 
and goes off in quest of fame and fortune. Which of them shall first 
find out the profound mistake and blunder that lay at the root of all 
this fleeting joy? Which of them shall first awake some morning to 
find a new object installed in the chamber of the affections, which 


hitherto has only had an insufficient and temporary lodger ? Perhaps 


Edward discovers that a very few weeks’ absence has made a wonderful 


difference in his views of things; and now, being able more impar- 


tially to scan the unhappy Clara’s disposition and temper, finds that 
these would never assort with his own. Or it is Clara, who sees in 
Edward’s wilfulness and fits of sudden liking and disliking an un- 
happy omen for the future; and discovers that her heart does not 
cling toe him with that perfect abandonment which would make 
marriage a safe experiment. Her letters become more subdued. He 
remonstrates. She gives the faintest possible indication of the truth. 
He rises up in the majesty of his wrath, curses womankind, takes to 
writing Byronic poetry and giving himself headaches through exces- 
sive drinking, finally turns to business, marries, ten years after, a 
happy little woman, and settles down to the living a comfortable and 
peaceful life. 

Now the tragic aspect of the case is this—that, however desirable 
for both parties may be the breaking of this unwise compact, the 
sharp sundering leaves a dreadful and ragged wound in at least one of 
the hearts concerned. Edward may reason with himself, then or 
afterwards, that the inconstaney about which he has so bitterly com- 
plained was a perfect godsend to him; but no amount of} reason will 
remove the scar of the wound. The shattering of one’s trust in this 
particular woman is like the collapse of the universe. There is no 
more faith, no more love, no more hope possible. Ruin and chaos en- 
compass things, and the world is a cheat. Then the beautiful idyllic 
charm of those early days—the sweet memories that hang around 
them like a faint fragrance—the old visions, and aspirations, and 
tender confidences—is it not entirely desolating that these should be 
buried for ever in the shadowy past? These days will never be for- 
gotten. In the evenings of the years to come he will sit and brood 
over them, and call up faces and scenes out of the flickering fire. A 
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whiff of sea air, or the scent of sweet-briar, will be fraught with a 
vague sadness to him, for these will be for ever associated with that 
bygone dream. By-and-bye he will reach a clearer conception of the 
whole affair, and come to see that Clara’s conduct was not so much 
the result of her own sinful wilfulness, or weakness, or inconstancy, 

ut the result of certain circumstances which were absolutely coercive. 
This tyranny of circumstance will for ever hang around him as an 
impenetrable mystery—a hateful, miserable thing; and when some 
tragic story of love’s misery is told him in a theatre or in a book, the 
sense of indignation and pity will make his heart swell with sympathy 
and his eyes “fill with the bitter tears of long ago. 

Of course, it does not follow that these unwise early loves, which 
are such a common source of pain and painful memories, never lead to 
marriage. Sometimes the baby-lovers are precipitate, and marry in 
haste to repent at leisure. Some of the saddest domestic stories arise 
from these ill-considered and immature matches, which have at first so 
much tender romance about them. Every reader must know of some 
such case; if he does not, so much the better. It is more pleasant 
to believe, when one sees two young lovers together, enjoying the 
beautiful emotions of the period, that we ought to wish them every 
success—that we ought to pray that the white flower of constancy be 
not nipped by early frosts. As a matter of fact, the results of juvenile 
marriages are, as a rule, lamentable. The troubles of life crowd on 
the young couple before they have the fortitude to bear them, and the 
small household soon becomes dispirited, despondent, careless, reckless. 
The young wife is a mere baby, good at kissing, but indifferent in 
matters of housekeeping. As Henri Miirger says of one of his heroines, 
“She mends love-quarrels very well, but linen very badly.” Love may 
for a time reconcile a man to a slovenly house, badly-cooked dinners, 
and general discomfort; but in time the husband—especially an im- 
petuous young husband with an uncertain temper—will remonstrate. 
Now every woman is not a Dora, who finds a safe refuge in tears. The 
chances are that the young wife, smitten with the base ingratitude of 
him who but a little time before was vowing himself the happiest of 
men, bristles up and repays his remonstrances in kind. But it is not 
necessary, to render such a match deplorable in its consequences, that 
quarrelling should ensue. On the contrary, there is something far 
more saddening ,in the not uncommon spectacle of a household in 
which the young husband and wife struggle against the ennut and 
indifference that lie in wait for them ; where he tries to conceal from 
her the fact that she is a hopeless burden upon energies which were 
never very strong, where she tries to make the best of atraitened means, 
and hide, from herself and him, the despair that is settling upon her. 
Young ladies, don’t refuse to marry a man because he is poor; but be 
sure that his affection for you is something more than a hasty impulse, 
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and that he has some notion of the terrible responsibility of marriage. 
“When you are dead,” says a French proverb, “it is for a long time.” 
The proverb is levelled at would-be suicides ; it might be modified so 
as to suit persons about to marry. 

But, it may be objected, all persons have not had an unfortunate 
love-affair in their youth ; there must be some further reasons for tht 
universal sympathy with love’s miseries which a pathetic story or 
drama never fails to teuch. More persons have had an unfortunate 
love-affair in their youth than is commonly supposed. That a man 
should grow up to the point at which he marries without having been 
in love with somebody else before, is one of those miracles for which 
we have to accept the authority of revelation in works of fiction. And, 
once a man is married, it is not conducive to his domestic comfort that 
he should rake up the ashes of these burnt-out fires and invite curious 
questions. Both for his own sake and the sake of those with whom he 
has established new relations, he prefers to preserve a judicious silence 
on such matters. While, however, a vast number of people—the 
majority of people, we should say—have painful or tender memories 
of early love, that come to them unbidden, at long intervals and odd 
times— 


“ From the bountiful infinite west, from the happy memorial places, 
Full of the stately repose and the lordly delight of the dead, 
Where the fortunate islands are lit with the light of ineffable faces, 
And a sound of a sea without wind is about them, and sunset is red” 


—the far more horrible miseries of love are the miseries of maturer 
years. ‘The cruel circumstance of the boyish love becomes in time a 
sad, sweet memory, which has something piteously tender about it; 
but a man’s love is fraught with graver consequences, for good or evil. 
To many of the social accidents or laws which are responsible for these 
human wrongs, we cannot even allude here. The subject is too dan- 
gerous a one, so apt are people to mistake the intention of, a writer in 
certain subjects. ‘That a man, for example, should be in love with a 
married woman is properly held to be a disastrous and undesirable 
thing ; but it is incredible to some people that a man may have incurred 
this misfortune in the most innocent manner. Suppose that the woman 
whom he loves cares nothing for him, and goes and marries some one 
else: is his love to drop down dead the very moment she enters the 
church-door? “A shocking thing,” ery our theorists, “that a man 
should love another man’s wife. The moment she became <A.’s wife, 
B. had no right to think of her any more.” What if B. was unable to 
help thinking of her? If his affections were so admirably under control 
that he could at any time change their direction, would not he have 
ceased loving her long ago, when he discovered that his pursuit was 
hopeless? Werther must go on loving Charlotte; but he has no 
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business to visit Charlotte’s house, make an ass of himself, and annoy 
her husband. The best thing he can do is to start a newspaper, then 
he will have plenty to think about. 

“And yet if they two did look into each other’s eyes, and each, in 
silence, in tragical renunciance, did find that the other was all too 
lovely ?” says Mr. Carlyle, making a guess at the relations between 
young Barbaroux and Madame Roland. That, however, was in the 
France of many years ago. At present, if we are to believe the gay 
satirists of the jfewilleton and the frane novel, no renunciance is 
necessary. On the contrary, your Parisian married lady looks upon 
her lover and her lap-dog as the ordinary companions of her otherwise 
desolate existence ; and leaves to her husband the amusement of read- 
ing the passionate wail of lovers, such as the hero of “Fanny,” who 
are indignant that the husband should ever appear upon the scene at 
all. The tragic circumstances of this kind of life—even in the modi- 
fied form in which it really does exist—need not be included here, 
although they would swell the list of the miseries of love to an enor- 
mous extent. In England we believe that the parties to such a 
domestic arrangement deserve all they get, including the coarse laugh 
of the audience in the Divorce Court, when incoherently affectionate 
letters are read out by sarcastic counsel. The miseries of innocent 
love are sufficiently great without requiring, to complete the list, the 
woes of guilty passion. And innocent love, too, often finds itself in 
court, trembling and blushing before the rude inquiries of an imper- 
tinent juryman or a solemn judge. It is rather an ignominious termi- 
nation to the haleyon period of early affection, thus to find itself 
compelled to deliver up a statistical account of its bygone secrets. 
In most of such cases Clara is the victim of the indignation of her 
friends. When Edward came to see their mutual relations in a dif- 
ferent light during a few years’ residence in China, she would fain 
have accepted the cruel decision of fate, and added one to the list of 
persons with mournful mysteries in their lives. But her parents and 
counsellors demand revenge, pounce upon Edward’s letters, carry the 
shamefaced Clara into Court, and there make her the sport of sardonic 
lawyers. Here she is called his “ darling little Tootsy-Pootsy ;” there he 
reminds her how they were caught kissing by her mamma; and, again, 
he pathetically bewails her absence from him, and wonders when she 
will have the overlooking of his linen and the mending of his stockings. 
It is of no use that he asks how he could help the change in his 
feelings towards her; in law, a promise of marriage is as irrevocable 
as marriage itself; and the additional experience and reflection of 
those few years’ absence cost Edward some fifteen hundred or two 
thousand pounds, with which the Court ordains that Clara’s wounded 
pride shall be healed. It is not often that the gentleman shows his 
hatred of flirtation and inconstancy by prosecuting the young woman 
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who has jilted him; but it sometimes happens. The other day a 
gentleman returned from America, whither he had gone to win a 
fortune for a certain Miss Smith, to find that the young lady had 
married somebody else. He had sold a farm in Columbia in order to 
hurry home to this light-o’-love, and, having thus sustained loss, de- 
manded some solatiwm. The jury fined the young lady two hundred 
pounds for her frailty, which it is to be hoped her husband paid with 
a good grace. But one of the newspapers was wicked enough to say 
that the case should not be regarded as a precedent, as it was too bad 
to imagine that a gentleman who expected a lady’s affection to survive 
his long absence in America should be thus compensated for his igno- 
rance of human nature. 

Half the miseries of love arise from the fact that volition has so 
little power over the affections, and that a breach once made in love is 
scarcely ever reparable. What isconstancy? Suppose the gentleman 
of whom we have just spoken had returned to find Miss Smith un- 
married. During his absence she has, unwittingly and perhaps un- 
willingly, lost much of the old affection she had for him. Perhaps 
she has become deeply interested in a third person ; perhaps she has 
not; in either case the old love for her lover is gone. She cannot 
help the fact; he cannot repair it. But, says the world, constancy 
demands that she shall redeem her promise. Is it right or fitting that 
she should do so? ven if the manis willing to marry a woman who 
does not love him, ought she to permit the farce, and peril the whole 
future happiness of both of them! Constancy, in such a case, is a 
crime and a blunder, for which both are likely to suffer heavily. Once 
a woman’s love is gone, all contingent promises should go with it. 
The commonest thing for lovers to do is to swear tremendous vows of 
truth and loyalty, give all manner of pledges, and make stringent 
compacts. Whatis the use? You cannot catch the ethereal fragrance 
of love with these pitiful mouse-traps. All you can faithfully perform 
of these promises is the bare ceremony of marriage; and if, by that 
time, the old love has fled, who would marry? As for the care on the 
part of a woman to keep herself out of temptation, that depends on her 
character, which, also, vows do not affect. If a woman is prone to 
flirtation, she will attract possible lovers unconsciously. She will 
explain the intimacy she permits with an ingenious casuistry that 
quite satisfies her own conscience. And the*fact is, that if she does 
get off with the old love and take on with the new, the old lover has 
reason to thank God that she did so before marriage! A woman with 
this weakness in her constitution is always unsafe; and the mischief 
done when she is unmarried is nothing to what might occur under 
other circumstances. 

Having said so much about our sweethearts, a word must be added 
about our wives. They have no reason to complain. The matured, 
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wise, tried love of a man’s developed nature is of infinitely greater 
value than the temporary frenzy of youth. The common talk about 
first love is full of absurdity; though what the poets say about the 
divine idealisms of first love—idealisms which must have been de- 
stroyed in any case, and which, once destroyed, never return—is too 
true. It is far better surely that the destruction of these idealisms 
should be effected by some one with whom a man is xot hound to 
spend the rest of his life. Wives should consider that the former 
sweethearts of their husbands have done the latter a kindly, though 
temporarily bitter, service. There is no cause for jealousy in those 
moments when the old pain throbs again, and the eyes grow distant, 
and the mind is filled with old scenes and old faces. ‘The woman who 
expects that her husband’s life, previous to his meeting her, shall be a 
blank sheet, so far as love is concerned, expects an impossibility. As 
we have already said, there are few men who do not fall in love before 
they can marry—hence a large proportion of these universal love- 
miseries. Love springs up in defiance of social and other restrictions 
of all kinds ; and the restrictions, as a rule, conquer. A great many 
circumstances must accurately fit and unite before a “match” can be 
made. Love ignores these circumstances. He scouts the preliminary 
necessity of obtaining an introduction, a simple, but often remarkably 
difficult matter. He takes no heed of social position, of proud friends, 
of pecuniary difficulties, of professional requirements, of physiological 
stumbling-blocks (such as the presence of hereditary insanity or con- 
sumption in a family), and a dozen similar matters. Locksmiths are 
not the only people at whom he laughs—he snaps his fingers in the 
face of position-loving mothers, of crusty papas, of irate uncles. In- 
deed, the first splendid love of a young man imagines itself capable of 
conquering the world ; and why should such a divinely potent influence 
stop to consider these trifling social contingencies? Why should not 
he go forth and carry off, by right of conquest, his beloved one, even 
as the noble savage chooses himself a bride and wins her by main 
strength of arm? Why, too, should not this beautiful love of his be 
eternal and indestructible ; and why should not the “ Madchen schin 
und wunderbar” be moved by a like supreme and lasting passion ? 
Sooner or later the terrible logic of experience shatters these magni- 
ficent dreams ; and the sound of the shattering of them is mixed with 
a human shriek of pain. That ery will for ever ring in his ears, and 
haunt his dreams, and remain one of the impenetrable mysteries of 
his life. 











Etienne’s Vengeance. 
By Mrs. FORRESTER, 


AurHor oF “From Otymeus to Hangs,” Exc. 


Letter from Cartas Rivineton fo nis Cousin. 


My prar Dora,—I know you have a weakness for collecting all 
manner of old stories and histories together, and dabbling mildly in 
literature generally. I don’t mean to accuse you of showing the 
bas bleu, except as a piquante lining to the neatest of little French 
shoes, and I am sure your pretty hands are kissed too often for you to 
run the risk of leaving inkstains upon them. . But you have a fancy, I 
remember, for shutting yourself up in your little boudoir (study, I 
believe you call it), and driving mankind in general wild by getting 
out of the way when you are most wanted. However, as I am not at 
Brandons to be aggravated by your defalcation, I am tempted to send 
you a little story to make into something for the delectation of an 
admiring public. You are lost in wonder to see my sprawling fist 
extending over all those sheets of note-paper, arn’t you ? (just fancy 
the benighted state of the village stationer here, at least he’s stationer 
in conjunction with being grocer, bootmaker, and lollypop vendor ; he 
hadn’t a single sheet of foolscap, nor even common blue letter-paper). 
Well, I'll explain to you how it is. My leave began in April. I 
went straight to Paris, and had a most delightful fortnight there ; 
then I joined some fellows who were going through Normandy and 
Brittany. After which I spent three weeks in dear old London, and 
enjoyed them thoroughly. Then, as I hadn’t seen the Mater and the 
girls for more than a week since I came from Gib, I felt it a duty 
incumbent on me to give them a month of my society. They say, 
“Virtue is its own reward.” I suppose it is, for I certainly have had 
nothing else at present to repay me for immolating myself on the 
altar of filial duty. The girls are very good, the best sort in the 
world, though I know they’re not in your line; but, indisputably, that 
sort is of the heaviest and wet-blanketest order. It’s very nice, I’m 
sure, to feel they are so good—it ought to reflect a sort of halo on 
one; but with me it has only the effect of making me very melan- 
choly, and embittering my life with a sense of my own shortcomings ; 
a sensation that, I’m bound to say, never troubles me in pleasant com- 
pany. The service generally is regarded by them in the light of a 
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slough of despond, which nobody is qualified to enter except by 
breaking the ten commandments right off. London and Paris are, 
of course, sinks of iniquity. A French novel in the house almost 
brings tears to their eyes, and, altogether, the poor souls are about as 
depressing as good people generally are. Don’t think, my dear, by 
that, that I am a scoffer, or that my tendencies are sceptical. Nothing 
of the sort. Nobody admires goodness and virtue more than I do; 
but I do like it to assume a cheerful form, and I don’t like to believe 
that I and nine-tenths of the world are going to be d——d (I won't 
write it out) for feeling jolly, and liking the good things that are to 
be enjoyed in the world. I must stop the month out, which pitiless 
Fate and a reference to my diary tell me won’t be for another ten 
days, and then I really believe, Dora, I shall return with a thankful 
heart to the monotonous parades, orderly duties, and court martials 
that I have hitherto regarded as the greatest drawbacks to the service. 
Fancy what I am reduced to, when I am actually devoting myself to 
the study of the Queen’s Regulations and Field Exercise. Every- 
body is away, of course. No society to be had for love or money. 
Not a billiard-table within ten miles, and then nothing but a lot of 
horrid cads from the potteries to play with. If you were only here, 
Dora, you and Frank, or even you without Frank (by the way, he 
sees all your letters, doesn’t he ? one comfort, he’s not jealous), what 
games of billiards we would have together! The table wants playing 
on badly, and the girls can only just handle a mace, and never even 
get as far as a fluke. Do you know, one wet morning, when I was 
reduced to a very low ebb, I was on the verge of inviting James, the 
religious young footman, to take a cue. I don’t know what merciful 
Providence interfered, but I am thankful to say, I did not in this 
instance succumb to temptation, great as it was. I tried to get up a 
little conversation with Anne’s maid, who is about the only good- 
looking woman in the house; but a curtsey and “ Yes, sir,” “ No, sir,” 
in the primmest, most puritanical of voices, was all I could get out of 
her. Old Gregory, the gamekeeper, is the only person I ever get a 
rational or pleasant word out of, and I generally go down to the 
White Lodge and have a smoke with him. It is needless to say 
cigars are not allowed indoors. Clarence isn’t a bad judge, though 
he isn’t exactly a good son or brother. He never comes down except 
for the shooting season, when he packs the female portion of the 
community off to the sea or abroad, and fills the house with choice 
spirits, who turn it very prettily upside down for the time being. 
‘The girls have given him up altogether. They daren’t even leave a 
tract about, for it’s such a fearful incentive to cursing and swearing 
instead of a cure with him, that they dare not risk it. Now and then 
I go out and have a pop at the rabbits or the wood-pigeons ; but that 
is not particularly exciting. There are some splendid pheasants about. 
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T have been sorely tempted to risk the twenty pounds penalty more 
than once. All this, which I hope doesn’t bore you too frightfully, is 
to give you some idea of the state I must be in before I could sit down 
soberly and solemnly to pen such a long-winded affair as the accom- 
panying story. I hope there isn’t anything in it to shock your 
sensibilities. I’ve expunged a good many things from the original 
that struck me as being delicate ground. Of course, one is not quite 
so particular with you literary ladies as with one’s sisters and their 
friends, as we consider your intelligence elevated above the small and 
narrow-minded prejudices which, &c. &e. I couldn't finish that sen- 
tence in the style in which it is begun, so I leave you to fill it up. If 


there is anything to object to, I must be answerable to Frank. Now, 
for the story. 





I have nibbled two pens to the stump—I have made five blots, and 
spoilt four sheets of paper surmounted by the griffin rampant and the 
address of the family mansion, simply from the difficulty of com- 
mencing my narrative in a creditable and effective manner. I 
thought of introducing the solitary horseman, appearing on the brow 
of the hill, in imitation (which as you know, my dear Dora, is the 
sincerest flattery) of the dear old friend of my youth, G. P. R. 
James, but I gave it up as inappropriate because I was walking up 
the Champs Elysces to the Are de Triomphe (that won’t do for the 
horseman), and it was just the time when it was thronged with car- 
riages, which won't agree with the idea of solitariness. So I com- 
mence—‘‘ Once upon a time,” but that will not do either, because it 
would be calculated to convey the idea of the lapse of centuries, 
whereas the incident I am going to relate only happened on the 
2nd of last May. Well, I am not a literary swell, and you are going 
to translate me into elegant language, so I must be content to descend 
to the commonplace. Anything, only once to get into the flow of it. 
So here goes. 

It was the beginning of last May—Paris was quite full, for it was 
just between Easter and the close of the season—I had been to the 
Quartier Latin to look up some fellows who had been great chums of 
mine in the palmy old days when I was a student there, and we had 
arranged to dine at the Maison Dorée, go to the theatre and the 
Bullier, and sup at the Café Helder. Schneider had just given up 
playing “ La Grande Duchesse,” which was a bore, as I hadn't seen 
it, but there was a capital piece on at the Athénée, which I recom- 
mend you to go and see if you want to be amused, and won’t be 
shocked at its being what our French neighbours call wn pew décolleté. 

I walked leisurely up the hill in company with a fragrant weed (one 
of the lot Frank gave me, as good, tell him, as any I ever smoked in 
my life), and being, as you know, an ardent though humble admirer 
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of your sex, I amused myself by staring in, not rudely I hope, at all 
the single broughams and little open carriages, as well as the more 
pretentious huwit ressorts, which passed. The prettiest women are not 
always in the grandest carriages: for instance, there was one mag- 
nificent barouche, drawn by four horses with postillions in wigs and 
bright blue velvet jackets, which contained one of the most frightful 
old hags I ever saw, with the paint laid on her face as thick as a 
clown’s; but, then, I also was rewarded by seeing the elegant Princesse 
de M (I give you the names, but you can suppress them if you 
choose), whose life is said to form the theme of that French novel I 
sent you in the winter; the lovely Marquise de G , about whom 
stories are as rife as ever ; the Comtesse de C , and last, certainly 
not least, the Empress herself, looking as sweet, and elegant, and 
gracious as ever. You know I always did admire her. The Sunday 
before I had seen her at mass at the Tuileries, and actually noticed 
what she wore on purpose for your delectation, only I forgot to tell you 
until now. It was a green satin gown and a black lace fichu, I asked 
a lady what the proper name was, and a bonnet—well, that beats me, 
but I know there were green leaves and a yellow rose somewhere. 
But all this is not my story; I begin to understand now what always 
puzzled me before, how novelists can go on spinning out their stories 
in the way they do, It is a habit that can’t be too strongly con- 
demned. I would cut all my irrelevant matter out if I thought it 
would induce the literary world to follow my good example, but as I 
don’t suppose it would produce that effect, Pll leave it (I am rather 
proud of the facility with which ’'m handling my quill), and go ahead. 
Where was I? Oh, just turning down the Avenue de l’Impératrice. 
I confess to feeling some disgust at observing What splendid horses the 
Parisians are driving,—I'm really afraid it’s true that they are buying 
up all our best animals,—and as for the bulldogs and terriers, the pugs 
and little toys, the value ofa tenth part of the number I saw while I 
walked down the avenue would set Bill George up as a country 
gentleman to-morrow. , 

I have not, as you know, the rooted aversion to women getting 
themselves up that some fellows affect, or perhaps really feel ; anything 
to make them look charming (at least anything in moderation), I say ; 
but really, Dora, the horrible way in which the women were painted 
in Paris this spring quite disgusted me. Their faces, ghastly white 
with chalk, a rim of black painted two inches deep under their eyes, 
and their lips an unnatural red, that made the contrast of the deadly 
white absolutely startling. A few pounds, more or less, of false hair 
I don’t mind, and I was glad there was a preponderance of dark 
locks, for I am very sick of the auburn and golden. I never did care 
much for it, probably because I’m light myself. I walked along the 
lake with its little gimcrack boats all over gay flags. I watched, with 
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some amusement, an adventurous Frenchman paddling himself about 
in a canoe, and the prim old-fashioned children, with their clean- 
capped nurses, feeding the ducks and the swans. I smiled gently at 
Mossoo on horseback, and finally I went off to a little restaurant at 
the end of the farther lake. Now, Dora, I really am coming to my 
story. There was only one other person there beside myself, but I 
rather desired solitude, for I wanted to read over some business letters 
I had that morning rece:ved. So I called for some Vin de Madére; oh, 
the horror that fills me when I think of it!—then hoping to take 
away the ill-effects of that nauseating liquor, I ordered Char- 
treuse. Alas, worse and worse, and with it they gave me a plate 
of horrible cakes flavoured with bad rum, one of which I was 
idiotic enough to put my teeth into. Fortunately my gastronomic 
powers are about equal to those of a rhinoceros, but some day I 
know I shall pay a fearful penalty for the way in which I have 
taxed them. I shall have a liver, I shall become dyspeptic, and then 
Dora, I shall take your advice, given, I know, a little sarcastically : 
in my misery and age, and general breaking up, I shall look out for 
some charming young being of your dear sex to nurse, console me, 
and endure my spleen—in short, to take me for better or worse, more 
particularly the latter. I finished my cigar and my business letters, 
and, looking up, found that Monsieur opposite had just laid aside his 
Figaro, and was applying himself alternately to his Bock beer and a 
plate of greasy cakes. I felt inclined to be sociable and civil, and as 
speaking the vernacular of that particular country is an accomplish- 
ment of mine, about the only one I possess, I did not feel the usual 
mauvaise honte of my countrymen in entering into conversation. 
True his appearance was not inviting, but what then? He was of a 
sallow and bilious complexion, but that did not surprise me when I 
saw the relish with which he partook of the Nectar and Ambrosia 
before him; he had small, black, near-sighted eyes, and a coarse, 
thick-lipped mouth, fringed with a black, stubbly beard. His attire 
was not that of an exquisite; he was dressed in a suit of greasy 
black, with a satin stock that must have been in the family for 
several generations, and there was no relief to speak of in the way 
of linen. A very tall and greasy hat surmounted the whole. Alto- 
gether not an inviting-looking person,—not a man whose vote you 
would have liked to secure by a kiss, Dora, if you had gone can- 
vassing like the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, whom you say 
you would so like to emulate. By the way, how does Frank feel 
about the coming elections? Off again, I declare! Well, it shall be 
the last time. 

I began the conversation by raising my hat, and asking him for a 
light; he responded courteously. We made two or three irrelevant 
remarks; his manner was a vast deal pleasanter than his appearance 
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augured, and soon he became quite chatty. Presently we got to 
politics. 

I had written you out our conversation at full length, or rather his, 
for I played a very inferior part in it; how we discussed the Emperor, 
Haussman, the grand spectacles of the Exhibition year, finishing up 
with the most eloquent dissertation on the causes of the French 
Revolution. But (hard as it is) I have drawn my pen through all the 
sheets over which it was spread, feeling that however much it in- 
terested me (and it did interest me extremely), I should only be boring 
my dear little cousin, who has no great weakness for controversy. 
Suffice it then to say that our conversation led me to entertain some 
new ideas on a subject which I had before viewed from the sentimental 
light cast on it by works of fiction and Royal Academy pictures, and 
gave me a little more sympathy with the people, and a little less for 
the aristocrats. When we parted, after an hour’s talk that had’ been 
both interesting and instructive to me, my new acquaintance asked 
permission to send me a little story taken, by his grandfather, from 
the lips of a man after the Revolution. 

“Read it, monsieur,” he said, when I assented with thanks; “then 
picture to yourself how you, a man, would have felt in like case, and 
that more than anything will make you understand why the poor 
thirsted after the blood of their oppressors; why, when once their turn 
of vengeance came, it rushed on, overwhelming, impossible to check, 
like an avalanche, until its whole fury was expended.” 


And this was the story he sent me:— 


“T was born in the sweet South, the sunny South that the good 
God has made so fair. The skies are blue, rich and fertile are the 
valleys, glorious the hues and tints of our lovely forests. Bright and 
many-coloured flowers carpet the earth, their scent hangs upon the 
soft air, purple are our vineyards with clustering grapes, and away, 
far off in the distance, you see against the bright clear sky shining 
the peaks of the white Pyrenees, like soft, fleecy clouds. All that 
God has made is fair, all in nature is fair, but man’s oppression darkens 
the earth ; groaning and travail and hunger are where happiness and 
plenty were designed. The poor, the humble must toil, must rise 
early and work late, because away at the gay court their masters live 
in luxury and wantonness, squandering in a night what would give 
happiness and comfort to their poor dependants for years; because 
there are painted women, to gain whose smiles with gems and rich 
toys, the seigneurs must grind the faces of the poor; women who 
once, perhaps, were but themselves serfs—scum of the people. All 
for the rich is luxury, wanton excess of luxury, sinful, shameful, ter- 
rible waste; for the poor, toil and blows, and the sharp pangs of 
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hunger. The fair produce of our lands, reaped with the sweat of our 
brows, that is for the rich, the gay, the idle; for us is hardly even 
bread. Oh, God! is this Thy justice? Dost Thou look down from 
righteous heayen and permit these things, or is it only the rich, the 
great, who have souls, and are we but as dogs and swine? Thus the 
people groaned, but only amongst themselves, lest their groaning 
should be heard and their stripes and toil be doubled, as the children 
of Israel’s with the Egyptians. But I—I was young then, my veins 
were strong, my heart was light, and I had Véronique—Vé¢ronique 
who was beautiful, tall, like the white lilies; sweet as the flowers of 
the orange ; golden haired, like the little floating sun-clouds of evening. 
Her voice was sweeter than the song of the birds which sang in our 
many-tinted woods; when she smiled, it was like a ray of sunshine 
streaming from heaven. What was toil, what even hunger when I had 
Véronique! and she, too, loved me, even as I loved her—nay, for that 
were hardly possible. But for her I might have murmured, for this 
life would have been hard to me, because I had known another, dif- 
ferent one. When I was a child, the Marquise de Foissac, our lady, 
had seen and sent for me. ‘He is a fair child, she said—it was even 
hinted that the blood of the De Foissacs ran in my veins. I pleased 
her caprice, she took me to the chateau, and afterwards to Paris. I 
wore fine clothes, I ate bonbons all day, the ladies and gentlemen who 
paid their court to the Marquise also petted and fondled me. So it . 
went on for three years; then, suddenly, my mistress died, fell dead 
at supper, in the midst of an entertainment given to the king and the 
great people of the Court. It was whispered that a poisoned peach 
had been given her by a rival, but of all that I remember nothing but 
that I was beh{¥d her chair at the feast, that she fell back suddenly ; 
the king rose; there was screaming, confusion, terror, and I—I was 
pushed aside, and my tears and cries for my mistress were hushed 
with blows. And in a week from the time she died, I was stripped 
of my gay clothes and sent back from luxury to hard work and hunger, 
to the home whence I had been taken. I did not die from the misery 
and suffering ; we Southerners are light of heart, we forget, and I too 
forgot, and, as I grew to be a man, I never even complained of my 
fate. I was twenty and Véronique sixteen; every evening we were 
together, and all day we had the thought of meeting to lighten our 
toil: ‘Then we sat, side by side, on the moss-covered rocks, and I 
decked her hair with the wild flowers that grew in great sprays from 
the wide-mouthed crevices, or sometimes we wandered, hand in hand, 
through the vineyards, or the fragrant pine woods, or down by the 
river that flowed clear as crystal in the valley. The purple hills were 
crowned with red gold, the warm sunshine kissed our brows, sweet 
melodies sounded in our ears from the throats of the little birds, who 
were not more lighthearted than we. Jasmine, orange-flowers, olean- 
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ders, and all the sweet flowers that bloom so richly in the South, grew 
along our paths, and we—we had Paradise in our own hearts. Then 
as we walked, she leaning tenderly on me, my heart thrilling with 
the joy of her soft touch, we talked in whispers of the time when we 
should obtain permission from the seigneur to marry and the good 
priest would join our hands. 

“ ¢ Est-ce qu’on appele ca des hommes?’ one of the fing ladies said 
once sneeringly of us peasants. Ah, belle dame! though soft speech 
and adoring vows may have been whispered in your ears by your laced 
and scented gallants, you never inspired in their sin-steeped, callous 
hearts one gleam of the love with which I loved Véronique. The 
autumn came, and we heard the Marquis was bringing a grand party 
from Paris to stay at the chiteau. It was years since he had been 
there ; Véronique and I were quite blithe to think we should have a 
glimpse of the grand doings. And then, too, we should ask and 
obtain M. le Marquis’ permission to our marriage. I appealed to the 
intendant to get my permission; he refused to trouble Monseigneur 
with such a trumpery affair. That made me feel a shade of bitterness, 
but I resolved, so bold love makes one, to see M. de Foissac myself. 
One evening he came riding from the chasse alone. I went out 
towards him, uncovering my head and kneeling on one knee. 

« “* What the devil do you want?’ he said, not stopping his horse. 
He was small and sallow-faced, his fine features were shrunk with 
dissipation, and there were hollow circles round his dark eyes. 

“T told him as briefly as I could. 

“*Mordieu!’ he said, with a contemptuous sneer, ‘ what does a 
fellow like you want with marrying ? 

“¢ Monseigneur,’ I exclaimed, ‘ we love each other.’ -’ 

“<Corbleu! he answered, with an evil smile; ‘you are getting 
lazy, you serfs, since you have time for that folly. What is she like, 
this girl you want to marry ?” 

“*¢ She is beautiful, Monseigneur,’ I said quickly. 

“*Ah, ha!’ he laughed scornfully. ‘I must discover what the 
peasant idea of beauty is. I will see your forest nymph some day, 
and then, perhaps, unless she should be too good for you—nous 
verrons, and with a laugh that made my blood turn to fire, he put 
spurs to his horse and rode away. 

“Then a sudden terror filled my mind. I dreaded lest he should see 
Véronique. Only two years ago the seigneur of the next estate had 
carried away little Fanchon, who had been going to marry my friend 
Arnaud, and had taken her with him to Paris. And this licentious 
young profligate with the evil laugh, should he see my Véronique. . . 
I staggered against a tree, sick with sudden anguish lest something 
too horrible to think of should befall us two. Some days passed,—I 
had bidden Véronique never stir from her mother’s hut alone—we 
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were together in the woods, she leaning on my shoulder, while my 
heart was full of heaviness. It was late in autumn, the leaves were 
falling fast. Suddenly there was a sound of horses’ feet, and the 
Marquis de Foissac came along at fuli gallop. At sight of us he drew 
rein. I doffed my cap, Véronique made her little graceful curtsey. 

“¢« Sanedieu !’ he cried, ‘ who is this young Venus 7 

“My heart sank as I tried to answer respectfully. 

“<Tt is Véronique, Monseigneur, the girl of whom I spoke to your 
lordship.’ 

“*Diantre! he cried, scowling till his dark brows almost met. 
‘ You want to marry this little beauty.’ 

“¢With your permission, Monseigneur.’ 

“* Come here, my child,’ he said, beckoning Véronique. 

“She went forward trembling. I dared not interfere. 

“« And you—you would like to marry this clod ?” 

“* Monseigneur, we love each other—Etienne and I,’ she answered, 
trembling, and with tears in her eyes. 

“« Sangdieu, little one, that is because you know nothing better. A 
beauty like you should wear lace and satin, and have gentlemen for your 
lovers. Come here.’ And he took her under the chin and kissed her. 

“She uttered a cry. Like lightning I sprang upon him—lord as 
he was, serf though I was—I caught him by the throat. A sharp 
pang ran through my arm, I loosened my grasp, he had plunged 
his hunting-knife into me. At that moment a clear ringing voice 
cried ‘ Marquis!’ and he turned. I turned too, and saw a beautiful 
lady on horseback, in a green and gold riding-dress. Her eyes flashed, 
there was a brilliant colour in her cheeks, as she said— 

“« What! the chivalrous De Foissac making war on a girl and an 
unarmed man !’ 

“The Marquis raised his hat; his insolent look was gone ; he was 
all gentleness and courtesy. 

“* Madame, permit me to explain to you,’ he said. 

“* Ride on, Monsieur!’ she exclaimed, imperiously. ‘I will follow 
you in a moment.’ 

“ And with an evil scowl he obeyed her. 

“She rode up to me. 

“*My poor fellow, are you hurt? she asked gently, seeing the 
blood ooze through my torn sleeve. 

“<Tt is nothing, Madame,’ I answered, hoarse with suppressed 
rage. But Véronique at sight of my blood burst into bitter tears. 

“* Do not ery, my poor child; bind it up with this,’ and the great 
lady gave to Véronique a handkerchief all of costly lace. Then she 
put some gold pieces towards me. 

“* No, Madame,’ I said firmly, drawing back, ‘ gold does not heal 


injuries.’ 
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“She looked at me a moment, and then replaced it. 

“My girl, she whispered to Véronique, ‘come to the chateau at 
noon to-morrow, and ask for Madame de St.-Foy.’ 

“Pardon, Madame,’ I cried, ‘it is impossible Véronique should go 
to the chateau.’ 

“<T pass you my word no evil shall befall her. You will come,’ 
she said again to Véronique, and Véronique curtsied.. Then the 
beautiful lady rode off after the Marquis. 

“<Oh, my love, my darling! I cried to Véronique, ‘my heart is 
heavy, a terrible presentiment comes across me that from this day 
thou and I will be parted.’ 

“No, my Etienne,’ she answered tenderly, ‘ nothing shall part thy 
Véronique from thee.’ 

“¢My child, my love, my little bird ! I pleaded, ‘ thou wouldst not 
let fair promises tempt thee from the faithful heart that loves thee 

“Never! said the brave girl. ‘Sooner would I plunge a knife 
into my breast, or throw myself into the river that runs through the 
valley. Oh, Etienne! dost thou not yet know thy Véronique ? 

“The next day at noon she went to the chateau, and was taken at 
once to Madame la Comtesse de Saint-Foy. ‘Oh, Etienne! she told 
me afterwards, ‘I thought I had come suddenly into a palace of the 
fairies: the walls were hung with beautiful tapestry, all the furniture 
was of brocade, like the colour of the sky, framed in white and gold. 
And there were beautiful vases of painted china, and so many looking- 
glasses, you could behold yourself almost wherever you turned. And 
the Countess, who is the most beautiful lady I ever saw, reclined in a 
great blue and golden chair, wrapped all in satin and lace, and on her 
beautiful hands, as she held her chocolate, I saw great white and red 
stones flashing like solid dew-drops. And in her lap, and curled on 
cushions at her feet were strange, beautiful little dogs, and behind 
her were two waiting-women who dressed her hair. I hardly dared 
come forward, my sabots made such a noise on the polished floor, but 
she beckoned me, and made a sign that they should go.’ 

“Come here, my girl,’ she said—Oh, Etienne, in such a kind 
voice, not haughty or proud in the least.—‘ Have no fear. Tell me, 
what is your name ?” 

“¢ Véronique, Madame.’ 

“¢ And that fine, brave young man I saw last night, who is he 

«¢ Wtienne, Madame,’ 

“¢ Your lover ?” 

“<« Veg, Madame.’ 

«“¢ And are you fond of each other ?” 

“«Qh, Madame, we have no thought in the world but of each 
other.’ ; 

“The lady sighed and looked so sad, Etienne. 
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««Te}] me, child, she said: ‘ would you rather work hard, and eat 
coarse fare with him, than wear fine clothes, and ride in a carriage, 
and live daintily with some one else ? 

““¢Madame, I would sooner die a thousand deaths than be parted 
from Etienne!’ 

“She sighed again, and murmured ‘to herself, ‘These poor 
miserable ones have after all then something that we do not possess.’ 

“Madame, I ventured to say, ‘we are not miserable; if only 
Etienne and I could marry we should be as happy as the day is long,’ 

“Then what are you waiting for, my child ? 

“ «The permission of M. le Marquis.’ 

“¢ And will he not give it you ? 

“Etienne asked him, Madame, some days ago, but he vouchsafed 
no answer. After last night, we fear, there is no hope,’ and the tears 
came into my eyes at the thought. 

“<Tell me, my child, what “made your Etienne spring upon the 
Marquis ?” 

“ « Madame,’ I answered, confused, ‘M. le Marquis kissed me.’ 

“ ¢ And was that so terrible | ? 

“*Qh Madame!’ I exclaimed, unable to say more, wih something 
in my face amused her, for she smiled. 

«é And if I obtained you permission to marry your Etienne, you 
would be quite happy ?” 

“ * Madame,’ I cried, ‘we would pray the good God to bless you 
every night and morning for the rest of our lives 

“ The Countess smiled again. 

“¢ Ah, you would not think always as you do now, child ; some day 
you would weary of each other.’ 

“T made no answer, I did not understand her, and, seeing that, she 
sighed. ; 

“Go, child, and stand behind that screen,’ she said, pointing to 
the end of the room, ‘I will see what I can do for you.’ Then sum- 
moning one of her attendants, she whispered something to her, and 
began to toy with the little dogs as if she had forgotten all about me. 
The moments passed. I could see through the joints of the screen, 
which was painted with gay-plumaged birds, all that was in the room. 
I could even see out of the windows at the end the blue, blue sky, and 
the dark pine woods that crowned the distant hills. Presently, the 
door opened, and that cruel-looking, pale-faced Seigneur of Foissac 
entered. The beautiful Countess smiled; she did not seem terrified 
of him as I felt, hidden though I was from his sight; and he came 
eagerly forward, and, sinking on one knee, kissed her beautiful 
jewelled hand. 

“¢Oh Madame,’ he said, very softly,—oh Etienne! in such a 
different voice from what he spoke to us last night, thou wouldst 
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not have believed him the same,—‘have you relented of your 
rigour ?” 

“She smiled, and patted him on the hand. I almost shivered to 
see her touch him so familiarly, she so beautiful, and he so shrunk 
and dark, with such a horrible look’ j in his little wicked eyes ; thou 
toldst me, Etienne, he was but a few years older than thou, he might 
almost be thy father. 1 could not help thinking if thou hadst been 
dressed in his satins and velvets and laces, with his jewelled sword 
and powdered hair, what a noble presence thine would have been, 
it made even something of him, small and dark and worn-looking 
as he is. 

“ * All last night, he said, in a voice that seemed quite soft and 
pathetic, as if he really felt unhappy, ‘I never closed my eyes; your 
harsh words rang in my ears. Oh, Diane! if you only knew how I 
live alone for you, how every thought of my heart is filled with you, 
you would not be so cruel to me.’ 

“*And yet,’ replied Madame la Comtesse, scornfully, ‘your love 
does not prevent your kissing the first pretty peasant that comes along 
your path.’ 

“A clumsy serf! he said, disdainfully. ‘I wonder that the 
queen of a brilliant court should even deign to have seen her.’ 

“Ah, de Foissac, she returned, ‘beauty flies as quickly to your 
fickle heart in the garb of a peasant as when it wears the purple.’ 

“ «Beauty, Madame, granted ; but that poor gauche wretch, I could 
not even see one charm in her after looking at the divine face of 
Diane de St.-Foy.’ 

“«Flatterer!’ said the Countess, gaily, laying her hand on his arm, 
but I could not quite tell if she was pleased or scornful. 

“He kissed both her hands this time with rapture. 

«Come, Marquis,’ she said, laughing, ‘I will put you to the test.’ 

“ «Diane, you have only to speak.’ 

“ «Prove to me you think nothing of that girl by writing me her 
permission to marry her lover. Here are pens and ink, 

“There was a shade of vexation, when he answered— 

“<*My angel of beauty, why trouble yourself with these low 
wretches ? They do not know love as we do.’ 

“¢] think you are right,’ said Madame, with a tinge of bitterness. 
But he did not notice it. 

“<'They have but a kind of instinct in common with the animals. 
Do not then, my queen, trouble your lovely head with their vulgar 
desires.’ 

“Etienne, I could not read her face when he uttered those words, 
but when she spoke again I could almost have fancied she was playing 
him false. 

“© Raoul!’ she said, ‘ 

VOL. XXV. 


can you not see why I am anxious to remove 
oO 
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the temptation of other women from you,—is there not always jealousy 
in love ? 

“ «Diane! he cried, passionately, ‘may I believe so much happi- 
ness—do you really love me? 

“ «Hush ! she said, ‘I will tell you when next we meet.’ 

“When, ma belle reine?’ he asked, impetuously. 
: Perhaps this evening, in the long gallery.’ 
‘Diane, are you serious? you ure not deceiving me? 
‘{ promise nothing until you have signed.’ 
‘Give me the pen!’ he cried, eagerly. ‘Iam ready to sign my 
soul to the devil! And even while he spoke those terrible words, 
Etienne, he began to write fast, and my heart throbbed with joy at 
the thought of our coming happiness. 

“ «There, he said, placing the paper in her lap. 

« She took it up é and re ad, while my eager ears drank in the words. 

“¢T sive my consent to the marriage of Etienne and Véronique, 

surhames unknown. 


‘ 
“ 
“ 


iT 


“ «Sioned, Raovt ve Foissac.’ 
“Oh? she said, ‘but we must have the surnames to make it 
binding.’ 


“T almost stepped out of my hiding-place in my eagerness to tell 
our names. 


“*Never mind,’ she continued, ‘I charge myself to discover and 
fill in the surnames. Now, Raoul, you must go.’ 


ee 6 


And my reward? he said, extending his arms. 

“*Hush! she replied, holding up her finger. ‘St.-Foy will be 
here in a moment to pay me his morning visit. A ce soir.’ 

“We kissed her hand again, made a low reverence, and left the 

n, saying gaily, ‘A ce soir, ma reine.’ 

“What could she have meant, Etienne—who was St.-Foy? Surely 
not her husband. She could have had no husband, or she would not 
have allowed the Marquis to kiss her hands and say those words of 
love to her. 

“ «That is the way in the great world, I said bitterly, ‘ fine ladies 
are never faithful to their husbands, 

“*Oh Etienne! cried my Véronique, opening her innocent blue 
eyes, ‘is that true? Then I would rather wear rags, and eat black 
bread all my life, than the time should come when thou and I lost 
faith in each other,’ 

“«Then,’ she went on, ‘when M. de Foissac was gone out, 
the Countess called me, in her sweet voice, “ Véronique,” and I 
ran out.’ 

“Tell me your names, my child) and I told her. 

“She took the pen and wrote them on the paper. 
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“There, she said, gently, handing it to me, ‘and here is some- 
thing to begin housekeeping with.’ It was this purse, Etienne. 

“<QOh, Madame!’ I said, ‘pray do not give it me, we are indeed 
content with what we have.’ 

“ «Take it to please me,’ she said, softly. ‘God bless you, my 
child! Pray for me sometimes, you and your good Etienne ; and, 
when you kneel down night and morning to your God, thank him 
with heart and soul that with your beauty he has given you poverty, 
and put away temptation from you. Go, my child,’ and there were 
great tears in her eyes. Oh Etienne! for all she was so beautiful, so 
rich, living so daintily, I would not have changed places with her, 
not even if I had not known thee. 

“«Thou wert right to take the money, Véronique,’ I said; ‘it 
would have been ungrateful to refuse. But we will not spend it. 
See here, I will dig a deep hole and set a mark on it, and some day, 
when a neighbour is sick or in want, and we can help them, we will 
dig it up again.’ So Véronique and I buried the’gold. 

“We should have been married at once, but her mother fell sud- 
denly sick, and all my dear one’s time was taken up in nursing her. 
I hardly ever saw her, except at night for a few minutes when I went 
to ask if I could help or get aught for her. And my mind was full 
of apprehension, for the Marquis and his grand party were still at the 
chateau holding revel. But, at last, I heard with joy that they had 
departed, and I thanked God fervently. 

“That same evening I went, after my work, to see Véronique and 
tell her the joyful news. When I was within a little distance of the 
cottage, but not yet able to see it for the trees, a sudden shriek came 
upon my ears; the voice of a woman, the voice of Véronique. For a 
moment horror rooted me to the earth, then I sprang forward like 
lightning. Another scream, stifled this time, and in the darkness I 
saw two men mounting their horses, and one held in his arms a 
struggling form. Before I could reach them they were gone, galloping 
away into the night. Something caught my foot and made me stumble, 
it was the kerchief from my darling’s neck, and close beside it lay a 
dagger. I picked both from the ground, and hid them in my breast ; 
then I stood for a moment, while great drops of sweat, wrung from 
my agony, trickled down my face. In a moment, without thought, 
only guided by instinct I fled away, with steps fleet as the mountain 
goat towards the chateau. I climbed the wall, [ ran through the 
orange groves, along the terraced gardens to the house. I met no 
one, all seem deserted, and I paused at last, breathless. I had run 
for nearly an hour without stopping. A great anguish crept over 
me. I felt my own utter powerlessness, and I sank on my knees and 
prayed to the Almighty God of Heaven to save her. Then I crept 
round the thrice-accursed palace of infamy, looking for lights in the 
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windows. I saw one gleaming through a grated window, about thirty 
feet from the ground near to the tower, and then for the first time I 
remembered a story, heard long ago, of the wicked old Seigneur de 
Foissac, grandfather to the Marquis, who had at different times carried 
away two beautiful girls from the village and shut them up in a little 
stone room with an iron-barred window. I said to myself, ‘ Véronique 
is there,’ but first I crept all round the chateau to see if there was 
any other window like that, but there was none. ‘ Véronique is 
there, I said again, but how should I get to her? Then I ran about 
wildly looking to see if the gardeners had left a ladder or cord, or 
some means by which I could climb to look in at the window, but 
there was nothing. I returned in a frenzy of despair, I had wasted 
nearly another hour in the search. If even she was there, I could 
not save her; I could not get to her or carry her away ; and, if they 
discovered me, they would shoot me like a dog. What recked I of 
death, if Véronique were lost to me? ‘There was ivy clinging thick 
and strong to the stone walls, and a buttress projected through it; 
would the twisted leaves bear my weight? I thrust my hand into 
the stem and raised myself a little; yes, it would bear me. Hand 
over hand I climbed, clinging with the energy of desperation, catch- 
ing now and then at the buttress with hands and feet until the blood 
ran down my arms; then, at. last, with a superhuman effort, I reached 
the window and passed one hand through the bars. I stood com- 
paratively safe, my feet resting on the ledge of the projecting wall. 
Then, my heart standing still, I peered in. Yes, Véronique was 
there, cowering down in a chair of crimson damask, weeping bitterly. 
Her white shoulders were bare, her boddice torn, all unbound her 
golden hair, and there were no shoes on her little feet. Opposite her 
there stood a woman, of middle age, holding in one hand a long robe 
of satin and silver lace, and in the other she dangled a collar of gems 
before Véronique’s eyes. 

“*Come, foolish child” I heard her say in loud impatient tones, 
‘cease crying, and see these beautiful things M. le Marquis sends you. 
Tears, forsooth! you should be proud that such a fine gentleman as 
Monseigneur deigns to notice you.’ 

“But Véronique continued to rock herself to and fro, weeping bit- 
terly all the while. 

“*Peste! cried the woman angrily, ‘you are an obstinate fool. 
And she threw the dress over a chair, and taking the jewels she went 
away. 

“T looked round. There were wax tapers in silvers sconces; on the 
table stood wines and dainty viands served in silver, and two covers 
were laid, two chairs placed ready. I tapped the window softly. 
Véronique, buried in her grief, heard me not. Again I tapped, this 
time louder. She started, and looked towards the window. Then 
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she uttered a little ery of terror as she saw my face pressed against 
the pane. I beckoned her. She came and opened the little casement. 

“« Etienne, is it thou? Oh, my love, save me!’ 

“ «Save thee? I groaned bitterly. ‘Show me how? I cannot 
get to thee. If I tore my hands off, they would not stir these 
bars; if I could get them out, this window is thirty feet from the 
ground. Oh, Véronique, how shall I save thee? CanI enter 
through the house ?’ 

“ Alas! Etienne, it is full of servants. Oh, God! Heavenly 
Father aid us!’ 

“Listen, Véronique,’ I said hoarsely. ‘See, child, here is a dagger,’ 
and I drew it from my breast ; ‘if needs be, promise me thou wilt 
plunge it in his breast.’ 

“¢Oh, Etienne!’ and she shrank back affrighted. ‘ Wouldst thou 
make thy Véronique a murderess ?” 

“<The good God will pardon thee,’ I cried in an agony. ‘Child, 
thou must !’ 

“Hist ! she cried, suddenly. ‘I hear steps.’ And she seized the 
dagger from me, and hiding it in her bosom, ran back to the chair. 

“The door opened, and the Marquis entered. A smile was on his 
dark, evil face. 

““Ah! pretty one,’ he said in his softest voice, ‘thy tears have 
ceased at last. Pardieu! thou art beautiful enough in thy own coarse 
rags, but hast thou no curiosity to see thyself in the robes that grand 
ladies wear ?” 

“Véronique fell on her knees. 

“< Pity, Monseigneur, pity!’ she cried with streaming eyes. 

“* What dost thou fear, child?’ he said, kindly. ‘No harm shall 
reach thee here, pretty one. I would but transplant so much beauty 
to a fitter sphere. Come, reassure thyself.’ 

“** Monseigneur, I am content here. I mind not rags and poverty, 
so that I have but Htienne.’ 

“<Sangdieu !’ exclaimed the Marquis, frowning, ‘you are un- 
reasonable, little one; you want the only thing you cannot have, 
Come, rise from the cold floor, and put slippers on those little feet 
that are beautiful enough to drive the court ladies wild with envy. 
Your Etienne is but a “clumsy serf; you will soon forget him when 
you learn to love a gentleman.’ 

“¢ Monseigneur, I love Etienne with all my heart; I shall never 
love another,’ cried my Véronique, in a voice broken by sobs. 

» “He went towards her, and laid a hand on her beautiful shoulder. 
Oh, God! and I stood there helpless, like some caged wild beast! 

*** Another word of your Etienne,’ he said, fiercely, ‘and I will 
have him shot down like a dog. Dry these tears, little fool; I am 
weary of them,’ 
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“¢ Oh, all powerful God protect me! cried Véronique, raising her 
hands to heaven. 

“The Marquis gave a low, mocking laugh. ‘ Dost thou believe in 
a God? he sneered. ‘Nay, little fool, there is no God, no hereafter. 
Taste the sweets of this life ; when it is finished thou wilt sleep sound, 
and never wake again. Pray, if it consoles thee, weary thy God with 
prayers an’ thou wilt, and see if he can save thee from Raoul de 
Foissac.’ 

“Bad, wicked man!’ cried Véronique, starting back; ‘some day 
you will see if there is a God to punish your cruelty and sin. Beware !’ 
And she snatched the dagger from her breast and pointed it towards 
him. 

“ He recoiled, uttering an evil laugh. 

“¢Sanedieu! what a little fury! and he went towards her. 

Breathless I pressed my face against the window. I saw the 
gleaming blade turn in the air, and then I saw Véronique plunge the 
steel into her white bosom, and the crimson blood spurt forth ! 

“ Mother of God! 

“My brain reeled, I fell crashing headlong through the ivy, and 
then I forgot everything. . 

“T know not how many hours passed before I woke again; the stars 
were still shining in the vault of heaven when I came back, stunned, 
confused, to a recollection of the past. Was it some hideous night- 
mare? No! I lay tangled in the ivy that had broken my fall, and 
that I had torn down with me. All my limbs ached ; but oh, what 
was that to the throbbing anguish of my heart! Was Véronique 
dead ? I must know that, at least. I crawled from under the ivy, 
and looked up. Nay, even if I had possessed the strength, the means 
were gone—there was nothing left to cling to, my fall had brought 
down my ladder with it. I turned sick, and swooned again. I was 
roused by something sharp striking me in the hand. Oh, God! it 
was the dagger I had given Véronique, and there were the stains of 
her blood upon it. Voices sounded above me. 


“<«'here, said a woman’s voice, ‘I have thrown out the horrid 
knife. Poor little fool ! 

“How beautiful the poor child looks dead,’ said another, more 
pitiful one. (Mother of Christ! then she was dead.) ‘I would not 
have M. le Marquis’s conscience to-night for all his riches and 
grandeur.’ 

“Bah! retorted the other ; ‘he is off to Paris already ; in three 
days the memory will trouble him no more. And he was not so much 
to blame ; he thought to do the girl a kindness in making a fine lady 
of her ; how could he tell she would run a dagger into herself” And 
then the casement closed. 


“T hid the dagger in my breast, and crawled away. When I 
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reached home it was broad daylight. For three days and nights I 
was linsensible, and on the fourth I woke and found myself on my 
pallet, with a crust of bread beside me and a cup of water the com- 
passionate neighbours had placed there for me. I tried to rise, but 
fell back; it was many days before I went to my work again. The 
neighbours came curiously and pitifully about me, but they forbore 
to question me; perhaps something in my face frightened them. I 
asked nothing; I never mentioned the name of Véronique; the only 
one to whom I would have uttered it was her mother, and she was 
dead, had died on the night when her child had been torn from her. 
Only one thought haunted me continually—was there a God? Was 
there a God, a righteous God, who looked down from heaven and 
permitted this iniquity, this wretchedness? And after a while I said, 
‘Yes, there is a God, and he will avenge. Far off I felt and saw my 
vengeance ; something in my heart told me it would come. But for 
that, for the hope that I should live to see it, I would a thousand 
times have sheathed the steel rusted with the blood of my Véronique, 
my innocent, murdered darling, in my own breast, to stop the torture 
of my heart. One prayer alone crossed my lips; I wearied heaven 
with it night and day—‘ Oh, righteous God, avenge me!’ 

“Twenty-five years passed ; still my thirst for vengeance was as great, 
as bitter. I had not forgotten, no, not more than that morning when 
I awoke from my long trance, and every time when I beheld the 
misery, and oppression, and anguish around me, I cried more fervently 
still—‘ Oh God, avenge us!’ I was old and grey, my back was bent, 
though my years numbered but two score and five. I hardly ever 
spoke ; they called me Le Muet, and children ran away frightened 
from me. 

“Then whispers came to us, whispers of discontent in Paris, then 
something more than discontent. A man called Camille Desmoulins, 
crying ‘To arms! Deliverance from our oppressors !’ had headed the 
people, and marched through the town, green cockades flying, staves 
and axes in their hands. Later, the bakers and wine merchants’ 
shops were closed, and the multitude of mad Paris, with the tricolor 
this time, thronged the Hétel de Ville and the public streets: the 
houses were broken into, the prisoners set free. Then I said to 
myself, ‘It is coming; and I left my home, and set off for Paris, 
Never once in all those twenty-five years had the Marquis de Foissac 
returned to the chateau, but still-I said to myself, ‘Though it tarry, 
yet will God give me my vengeance before I die.’ 

“T got to Paris footsore, weary from my march, but my heart was 
strong; and then my life began ; fever filled me, and I knew fatigne 
no more. Jy hands helped to make the barricades; my voice joined 
in the shout, ‘ Victoire, la Bastille est prise! Iwas in the surging 
crowd when the queen stood on the baleony with her children, and for 
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a moment my heart softened, a moment only, and then my thirst for 
revenge came back stronger, more furious, than ever. I went to 
Versailles with the mob, clamouring for bread. I helped to drag the 
haughty aristocrats from their chariots, and make them walk with 
their fine shoes through the dirt, hooted and pelted. I was at the 
sacking of their palaces; God is my witness I never took for my own 
benefit one coin of their accursed gold, or one stone of their hated 
gems! I even drove a cart full of their “mangled corpses, with the 
naked limbs sticking up in hideous confusion, to the burying-ground. 
T led the terrible crowd of men and women, thirsting for blood as I 
thirsted, to the Hotel Foissac, in the Faubourg St.-Germain. The 
Marquis had fled with his wife and child. A rage of disappointment 
filled my heart, but yet I said, ‘ My time will come.’ I tore down 
his tapestries, I broke to pieces his beautiful Sevres, his costly fur- 
niture ; emptied the wine in his cellars, and left the house a miserable 
wreck. Then I took my way from Paris back to the fair South. 
Amongst the pillaging slaying parties I met on the road, many whose 
faces I knew stopped me and bade me join them, but I went on, on to 
my vengeance; I knew it waited for me now. When I was within 
seven miles of my native place, I came on a horde of men and women, 
shouting, screaming, with red caps upon their heads, brandishing 
axes, knives, even scythes’ and reaping-hooks. Then I went to 
the market-place, crying ‘ Citizens, listen to me! There was a 
silence, and then—-then for the first time in my life I opened my lips 
to tell the story of Véronique. While I spoke you might have heard 
a pin drop; then, when my recital was finished, it was answered with 
a low, hoarse murmur. 


“*Vengeance!’ I cried; ‘ vengeance—a righteous God leads us on 
to vengeance. Tollow me.’ 

“Vengeance! they echoed. ‘Lead on citizen! and with fury in 
their eyes and hearts, they followed me. We rushed on through the 
village, through the woods, new crowds joining us constantly till our 
number was increased to hundreds. We reached the chateau, there 
were a few lights here and there, which were extinguished when the 
inmates heard us approach. No answer came to our demand for 
admittance; the door was barricaded, and defied our efforts. Then I 
led the way round through the gardens to the back entrance, and 
there we forced our way in. My companions swarmed through the 
fine apartments and the kitchens, I alone rushed on to seek my ven- 
geance. Iran through the rooms—at least I came to one, the door 
of which refused my efforts. ‘A moi! I shouted, and at my voice 
several of the mob I led came rushing. 

“¢ Break me in the door!’ I cried, and after some resistance it fell 
crashing inwards. T’or a second I staggered. Great Heaven! it was 
the room in which Véronique was murdered. The remembrance 
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goaded me to madness. There by the window stood the Marquis, 
whom for nearly twenty-six years my eyes had not beheld—an old 
man now, still with his fine features and evil-looking eyes. In a 
corner cowered a woman, still young, and a girl. As the door went 
crashing in, and he saw the furious faces behind it, he turned and 
levelled a pistol at the girl. It missed fire; in a moment I sprang 
upon him and pinioned his arms. He tried to free himself, others 
surrounded him, and some rushed upon the women. 

“* Back,’ I thundered ; ‘ you are under my orders. Take the man 
and the woman ; do them no harm until I come to you, and leave the 
girl to me. They obeyed. 

“¢ Your lives for his if he escape, or you kill him till I come to you.’ 
I know not what effect I had on those savage natures, but they obeyed 
me like children. 

“<¢ Do what you will with me,’ shrieked the Marquis ; ‘ murder me, 
torture me, but spare that innocent child.’ They forced him and the 
Marquise away. 

“T went up to the cowering girl, my heart filled with relentless fury. 
She was beautiful; her long fair hair unbound, her blue eyes full of 
terror. 

“Slowly I drew from my breast the dagger which had been hidden 
there for six-and-twenty years unused. 

“¢ Plunge that in your heart, I said, grasping her arm. 

“* Mercy |’ she faltered, ‘ mercy !’ 

“Such mercy as your father showed Véronique.’ 

“Qh, Monsieur !’ she gasped, ‘I know not even who was Véronique. 
If I have done you any wrong, have mercy upon me.’ 

“There came upon us a burst of fiendish yells. 

“Come!” I cried, not one grain of pity in my breast; ‘will you 
stab yourself, or will you wait until these hell-dogs come upon you.’ 

“*QOh save! save me!’ she implored in her agony. 

*T save you when I stood by and saw Véronique die !’ 

“The horrid noise came nearer. 

“*Hark! I hissed in her ear, ‘do you still delay? If they enter 
here it will be too late.’ 

“She looked at me frozen with terror, then with a great sob of 
anguish she took the dagger from my hand while I watched her with 
greedy eyes. The voices and steps were close at hand. With a con- 
vulsive ery—a cry I hear still ringing in my ears—she plunged the 
steel into her heart. Then a wild exultation filled me. ‘Bring 
hither the Marquis, I shouted, and they dragged him back to my 
presence. 

“*Look,’ I said, pointing to the lifeless form from which the red 
blood dripped slowly ; ‘look, Marquis de Foissac.’ 

“He stood like one turned to stone. 
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“Do you remember how, twenty-six years ago, Véronique pleaded 
to you in vain? He started and glanced at me. ‘Yes,’ I said, ‘1 
am Ktienne. I have waited all these long years for my vengeance, 
praying God every day, every night for it; at last my prayer has 
been granted. To-night your child has died by her own hand as 
Véronique died through you. The blood of both is on this dagger.’ 

“The Marquis threw up his hands and fell forward. 

“Now, I cried, spurnirg him with my foot, as I turned to the 
silent crowd, ‘do as you list with him,’ and I sprang through them 
and away down the stairs and into the air, my brain reeling with 
triumph. Think you my thirst for blood was slaked, think you my 
vengeance was appeased? No,no; a thousand times, no! IT went in 
the crowd to see the king guillotined, afterwards I helped Samson in 
his hideous work, until I sank swooning from sheer exhaustion. I 
went to Nantes; hands and feet I helped to bind together men and 
women for the Noyades. I flung the struggling victims from the 
boats into the Loire. I shot them in the fusillades of the plain of 
Saint Mauve. Do you wonder at all this? For twenty-five years I 
had shut my anguish in my own breast; for twenty-five years I had 
brooded over the wrongs and the oppressions of the poor; for twenty- 
five years I had cherished the bitterest hatred of the aristocrats; for 
twenty-five years I had lived day and night on the hope of revenge. 
Then, at last, when the dam burst, does it seem strange to you that 
the flood rushed in sweeping all before it? You ask me, M. le Notaire, 
if I do not at times feel a terrible horror and remorse for all I have 
done. I answer you, No. I am past all feeling; there is a kind of 
tranquil content overspreading my life into which could enter now 
neither fear nor hope. The thought of torment could not shake the 
utter calmness of my mind; every gift the world possesses could not 
bring me one ray of joy. I am fifty-three; ah, you start—with these 
white locks, these lines furrowed in my face, these dull lack-lustre 
eyes, you fail to realise that I have not numbered four-score years. 
Fifty-three, M. le Notaire, when the leaves fell last autumn; pre- 
maturely old, not to live long now. I have no hope in the future, no 
interest in the past. I have even forgotten to wish that Véronique 
and I‘might meet again. Some suffer in this world, some have joy ; 
there is crime, and there is vengeance; but ‘Death is an eternal 
sleep.’” 


That Dora was the end of the story. 
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Sir Years in the Prisons of England. 
By A MERCHANT, 


CHapten X. 


My readers must now descend with me from the hospital, to what the 
convicts termed the twenty-four-beddéd room in the prison. In the 
cells and in the hospital, quietness reigned, but in the twenty-four- 
bedded room it was different. Here the prisoners talked and con- 
ducted themselves very much as they felt inclined, and in the evenings 
the noise and tumult was sometimes beyond description. The inmates 
were constantly changing, some going upstairs to hospital, some 
coming from it, and every now and again there were fresh arrivals 
from other prisons. The daily routine observed here and in the 
similar wards was as follows: 

We started out of bed at half-past five a.., summer and winter ; 
washed, dressed, and made our beds, and two or three times every 
week assisted in scrubbing the floor. At six o'clock the officer opened 
the room door and counted us. At half-past six we had breakfast. 
About twenty minutes past seven we were ranked up in the corridor, 
and counted a second time. At half-past seven we were in chapel. 
At eight o’clock we were on parade and counted a third time. Those 
who worked outside and were receiving full diet went to their work. 
Those who worked inside walked on the parade until half-past eight. 
They were then ranked up and counted for the fourth time; and at 
nine o'clock all were at work. At 11:45 we were counted for the 
fifth time, and at twelve o’clock we were at dinner. At 12°50 we 
were again ranked in the corridor and counted for the sixth time. 
At one o’clock we were on parade and counted for the seventh time, 
before exercise commenced. At ten minutes after two we were counted 
for the eighth time, and at two we were all again at work. When we 
left off work in the evening we were counted for the ninth time, 
amongst the party with whom we worked, and for the tenth time 
when we returned to the ward. At half-past five we got supper, and 
at half-past seven we were ordered to bed. At eight o'clock we were 
commanded to cease talking, and at nine o'clock the night officer 
counted us for the eleventh time, and left us to repose. I used to 
rejoice when bedtime came, for I then could be alone and at home, 
Then there were no prison walls for me, for I had ceased brooding 
over the past, and endeavoured to peer into and prepare for the un- 
certain future. In winter and spring, when the weather was cold, it 
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used to be rather trying for me to stand so long on parade being 
counted. About an hour or an hour-and-a-half was spent in this 
way each day. Then the clothing of those of us who worked indoors 
was the same on the coldest day in winter as on the hottest day in 
summer. This was an excellent arrangement for keeping the hospital 
supplied with patients. I knew many who suffered from this cause, 
and some who attributed their death to the want of proper under- 
clothing. I felt the cold more, perhaps, than the others, as my hands 
were exposed holding my crutches, and my speed in walking could 
never get beyond that of a goods train, whilst my companions could 
run at express speed when it suited them. 

My employment was knitting and reading aloud to the prisoners. 
At that time, and up to a very recent date, it was the custom where 
fifty or a hundred prisoners were at work, for one of the prisoners 
to read aloud an hour every forenoon and afternoon. When I com- 
menced this reading, my audience were very careless about listening, 
unless when I read some amusing work of fiction. Indeed, other 
prisoners did not attempt to read any book of a more solid description. 
But during the years | was engaged in this way I had the most 
abundant and satisfactory testimony that I had obtained an influence 
over the minds of the prisoners, and had succeeded in attracting their 
attention to general literature in a more effectual manner than any of 
my predecessors. 

My readers will have been accustomed, perhaps, to regard convicts 
as very ignorant men, but it must be borne in mind that they belong 
to all classes of society, and if I were to speak of them in the mass, I 
should say that they were much more intelligent and as well educated 
as the ordinary peasantry of England. When I commenced reading 
in prison there were a good many works in the library, which were 
afterwards withdrawn as being too amusing for the place. These 
were such works as “The Last Days of Pompeii,” “‘ Now and Then,” 
“ Adam Bede,” “ Poor Jack,” “ Margaret Catchpole,” “ Irving’s Sketch- 

Sook,” “ Dickens's Christmas Tales,” &c. There still remained pe- 
riodicals with tales in them, and these with a mixture of historical, 
biographical, and other works, constituted the general reading in the 
work-rooms. The periodicals I note in the order of their popu- 
larity, “ Chambers’s Journal,” “ Leisure Hour,” “Good Words,” “The 
Quiver,” “Sunday Magazine,” and “Sunday at Home.” ‘The reading 
of an article in the “ Leisure Hour,” entitled the ‘‘ Thief in the Con- 
fessional,” was the chief cause of the readings being discontinued both 
in the work-rooms and the hospital. As this happened recently, and 
the particulars are still fresh in my memory, I will narrate them here. 
There were readings aloud in four hospital and three work-rooms 
in the prison. In the hospital the Roman Catholics were kept by 
themselves, and had a Roman Catholic reader. In the prison they 
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were scattered among the Protestants, and in the three work- 
rooms referred to, perhaps about one-fifth of the prisoners were Roman 
Catholics. In these rooms a Protestant reader was appointed, and 
there was no disturbance about this arrangement until the arrival of a 
few Fenians, and a zealous, or rather an officious priest. 

Shortly after their arrival the other Roman Catholic prisoners 
became for the most part Fenians, and religious animosities soon 
sprang up among the prisoners. Macaulay’s “ History of England ” 
was being read by one of my fellow-prisoners, in one of the work- 
rooms, or sheds, as they were called, when one of the ignorant and 
bigoted members of the Roman Catholic creed got up and objected to 
its being read, and complained to the governor on the subject. The 
governor, anxious perhaps to please the new visiting director, who 
was reported to be a Roman Catholic, took the complainant’s part. 
The reading of the book was discontinued, to the great exultation of 
the Roman Catholics: however, I got the same book, and it was read 
from beginning to end in the work-room where I was employed ! the 
chaplain and the more intelligent Roman Catholics considering it a 
very suitable book for the purpose. About this time I wished to be 
exempted from reading on account of my health, and when I could 
get a substitute I did give it up for some time; but the substitutes 
available were not popular with the prisoners, and it was very difficult 
to find suitable readers amongst them. Two of the Roman Catholics 
wanted to read, one was a Fenian and a literary man, the other was 
an ignorant conceited professional thief, and an avowed infidel, but 
they were not allowed: meanwhile the article I have referred to as 
appearing in the “ Leisure Hour,” was read in cue of the sheds, and 
it so offended some of the Roman Catholics and the professional thief 
and infidel who was not allowed to read, that he took the matter 
before the director, who ordered all reading aloud to be discontinued 
throughout the prison ! 

This decision illustrates the usual method adopted by convict 
authorities in dealing with questions connected with the treatment of 
prisoners. Ifa privilege is granted to the convicts, and one out of 
six hundred abuses that privilege the five hundred and ninety-nine will 
be deprived of it. It was no matter whether the privilege had a good 
or bad effect upon the majority of the prisoners, if it gave the 
governor and the directors any trouble they soon put an end to it. 
If it was a good thing for the prisoners, and tended in any way 
towards the diminution of crime to have these readings, the directors 
could have separated the Roman Catholics from the Protestants 
without any difficulty. If it was a bad thing, why was it continued 
so long? The Roman Catholics had one legitimate ground of com- 
plaint, however, in the chaplain having frequently ordered articles to 
be eut out of “Chambers’s Journal,” ‘Good Words,” &. The 
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prisoners naturally asked, “ Why cut out anything? why not let us 
judge for ourselves? If the books are good let us have them whole; 
if bad, reject them altogether; or if there is to be cutting out, why 
not cut out ‘The Thief in the Confessional,’ which is so offensive 
to the true Catholic?” I happened to read several of the articles 
which were so cut out, and in several cases one number of a periodical 
got bound up and in circulation with the condemned article in it. I 
here note a few articles which were placed in the chaplain’s Indea 
Expurgatoriam, ist—* Evasions of the Law,” an article which 
appeared in “Good Words,” and I may remark that convicts could 
scarcely be made worse by reading it, for they knew all it contained, 
and probably more than the writer of it did. 2nd—A review of a 
work by a female warder, in “ Chambers’s Journal.” 8rd—The last 
half of “The Franklins,” a story in the “ Leisure Hour.” 4th—An 
article on the “ Prisoners’ Aid Society,” which appeared in the 
“ Quiver” some years ago. 

In addition to my employments of knitting and reading, I had to 
go to school one half-day every week for about twelve months, or 
until a certain class were exempted from attending. On entering the 
school the prisoner sat until the roll was called, and after half-an-hour 
was thus spent, he read a couple of verses from the Old Testament, 
and then listened to an explanation of the passage read. This done, 
he wrote a short time in his copy-book, if he felt inclined, and the 
proceedings were wound up by a short lecture on some scientific 
subject. I fear there is not much good done in our convict schools. 
Teaching, or trying to teach, men ranging from thirty to eighty 
years of age, who are determined not*to learn, or at least so careless 
about the matter that they never can learn, seems to me a waste of 
public money. Young men sometimes learn a good deal of French, 
arithmetic, &c., in prison, but it is not at the school, but from their 
fellow-prisoners that they receive such instruction. 

My Sunday routine differed from that of the other days of the week, 
chiefly in having chapel-going substituted for work, and being allowed 
to lie in bed an hour longer in the morning. 

Shortly after taking up my abode in the twenty-four-bedded room, 
the diet was changed, and this was the cause of much noise among 
the convicts. The day fixed for the alteration was a Sunday. The 
former Sunday’s dinner consisted of soup, mutton, and potatoes. The 
new Sunday dinner was dry bread and four ounces of bad cheese. On 
being served with this, the prisoners began cursing and swearing, 
and calling the head officials all the bad names they could think of : 
“This is what they call Christianity, is it, the —— hypocrites? 
Starving a man on Sundays above all days, and then taking us up to 
that chapel to tell us about mercy and forgiveness and loving our 
neighbours! This is the way to reform us and make us better, is 
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it ?—By jingo! Iwill make somebody pay for all this yet. Tl not 
get my next bit for nothing,” &c., &ec. Such was the burden of the 
conversation on this and succeeding Sunday afternoons. To force 
men to go and hear the Word of God preached when their hearts are 
full of evil thoughts and their mouths full of curses is far from being 
a likely mode of leading men to Christ. The chaplain’s position in 
the pulpit used to strike me as being something like that of a farmer 
sowing good seed broad-cast over a field so overgrown with tares, that 
the seed could never reach the soil. If he attempts to clear the soil 
of the weeds, to win the hearts of the prisoners, he finds the whole 
system of prison discipline arrayed against him. That system breeds 
and encourages the growth of every evil passion in the heart of man, 
and he, the chaplain, is part of that system: he lives by it, and he 
is not allowed to interfere with it, at all events he never did so. When 
prisoners complained to him of some injustice or some cruelty, they 
got for reply: “Iam here to preach the Gospel, and I can do nothing 
in the matter.” 

Chaplains paid by the State, and forming part of the penal estab- 
lishment, can never do much good to the prisoners, except in so far 
as they operate as a check upon the cruelty or neglect of the governor 
and other officers. Missionaries having no connection with Govern- 
ment might do some good amongst them. At the time I commenced 
to attend the prison chapel, I learned that a score or so of convicts 
took the sacrament. Some of them were truly pious, as far as one 
could judge in such matters, others were unfit or unworthy partakers, 
the whole of them were called by the other prisoners “ Parson’s 
men,” or “ Sacrament blokes,” and it used to pain me to hear them 
scoffed and mocked at. It was a great victory if they could be got to 
swear on the evening of the communion day: I never could make up 
my mind to become a “ Parson’s man,” for reasons perhaps not very 
satisfactory, even to myself. In the first place, I belonged to another 
branch of the church; then I had only one leg, and could not kneel 
at the altar, and would have felt while standing something like a 
beggar in dirty rags in a fine pew among silks and satins; then 
again I would have lost my influence over many of my fellow- 
prisoners. I may have been wrong in all this, but as I once said to 
my fellow-prisoners when appealed to on the subject of religion, 
“There are only three cardinal points in my religious belief, and 
these are simple and easily remembered—believe in Christ, love God, 
and love my neighbour ; what I do inconsistent with the last I know 
to be wrong. It is inconsistent, I think, with the latier, for Pro- 
testants to revile and speak evil of Roman Catholics, and vice versa, 
therefore I disapprove of discussions and arguments on religious belief 
among prisoners, as they usually lead to feelings incompatible with 
true neighbourly love.” Such was my reply to a question addressed 
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to me by a convict during a hot debate between the Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, and it allayed the storm instantly. As a rule I 
avoided and discountenanced all discussion on theological subjects. 

After I had been four weeks in the prison I began to get a little 
downhearted at finding myself so far removed from sympathy. In 
the hospital I had an occasional chat with a Scripture-reader, but 
here there was no one with whom I could have any intellectual con- 
versation, and no visitors were allowed. I felt very sad and dispirited 
for a time, and wrote to my friends that I should like to have a visit 
from a clergyman of my own persuasion who resided in London. I 
got for a reply a visit from some of my own friends, who mentioned 
that the gentleman whose visit I desired was too much occupied with 
his own flock to look after a lost sheep like me. I notice this chiefly 
in order to remark that this was a kind of turning-point in my prison 
career: the point at which the generality of prisoners turn from bad 
to worse, and when long imprisonment ceases to be an instrument for 
good; when human sympathy is sought, and by the great majority of 
prisoners sought in vain, and when in consequence they seek to obtain 
the sympathy of their evil companions, and begin in earnest that 
downward career which knows no shame, and finds its goal in the 
conyict’s grave. 


Cuarrer XI. 


As I have already said in a previous chapter, one of the most 
glaring defects in our present system of penal servitude, viewed as a 
means of reformation as well as of punishment, is the indiscriminate 
association of all classes of criminals, or rather all criminals with a 
certain sentence, irrespective of the nature of the crime they have 
committed, the previous character of the criminal, or the probability of 
his readmission into society as an honest and useful member of it. I 
have met in the same ward prisoners of widely different characters 
and antecedents, whose crimes afforded conclusive proofs that in habits, 
disposition, and general conduct, they would never, in the natural 
order of things, become associates, compelled by law to mate with each 
other as equals, and to learn of each other how to injure, not how to 
benefit society and themselves. There are, for instance, certain crimes 
which a man may commit under the influence of strong passions, 
aroused in moments of great temptation, such as rape; or of great 
provocation, such as manslaughter; or committed under the pressure 
of misfortune, or to avoid impending ruin, such as forgery or embezzle- 
ment, which do not necessarily prove the criminal to be of habitually 
depraved habits, or generally of a violent and vicious disposition. I 
found as a rule prisoners guilty of these crimes undergoing their first 
sentences. Prison life and prison associations were new to them as to 
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me. They had no inclination to repeat the offence, or to pursue a 
career of crime, but rather disposed to redeem their character, and live 
an honest and industrious life. Yet this class of prisoners are con- 
demned, in addition to the loss of liberty and character, to live in 
constant contact, for years it may be, with the professional thief and 
house-breaker, the burglar, and the garrotter, who has been frequently 
convicted, and whose whole life is spent between the prison and the 
“cross.” The natural and inevitable result of this is contamination. 
Even in the case of men possessing high principle and of great moral 
fortitude the effect would be deteriorating and pernicious. With men 
of weak resolution, strong passions, and a comparatively low standard of 
morality, the consequences cannot be doubtful in the majority of cases. 
They gradually lose self-respect, cease to think of reformation or 
amendment, in time they come to envy the hardened stoicism and 
“goameness” of the practised ruffian, learn his language, imbibe his 
notions of life, and finally resolve, since character, self-respect, and all 
else that bind them to morality and virtue are lost, that they will 
compel society to make amends for the ruin it has brought upon them. 
It is from this class I am persuaded that the ranks of our born and 
bred convicts are so largely and so constantly supplemented. Yet 
how easily and how speedily might this source of supply be diminished, 
if not altogether closed. 

The old Transportation Act, although it may not have provided for 
any such separation as that I have just indicated, and although it was 
based on what I consider pernicious principles, was undoubtedly the 
most effectual plan for getting rid of our criminal population, and in 
its operation the most merciful to the prisoner of any of our recent 
parliamentary enactments. Had its provisions been efficiently and 
judiciously administered, we might still have been sending convicis to 
our colonies. But the business of exporting our “ dirty linen” was 
grossly mismanaged. ‘The merchant who hopes to succeed as an ex- 
porter must study carefully the class of goods suitable for the market 
he proposes to supply, and send only those he is confident will be 
approved of and meet a ready sale. But our prison authorities, by 
some fatality, so organized the system of selection of convicts for trans- 
portation that those who were, of all men, the very last a young and 
virtuous community would seek, were forced upon them, whilst those 
for whom there was a constant demand, and who would have regarded 
transportation and liberation abroad as the opportunity for escaping 
from social prejudice, of retrieving their lost character, and of com- 
mencing anew a life of honesty and industry, were condemned to pine 
in the prisons at home, and, in too many cases, to adopt a career 
of crime when their sentences expired. The first and great com- 
mandment the prison authorities regarded in their selection was, that 


the prisoner should be physically healthy, sound in wind and limb ; 
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and the second was, that he should have been a certain time in prison 
at home after receiving his last sentence and conducted himself well 
whilst there. No inquiry was made into the prisoner’s previous 
history, employment, education, or general disposition and habits, 
which one would naturally have thought necessary before any intelli- 
gent opinion could be formed as to the probabilities of his future 
career abroad. Now, although the qualifications of health and good 
conduct might seem to be good and sufficient grounds on which to 
make such a selection as was required for transportation, those ac- 
quainted with prisoners and prison life will at once perceive that they 
were very far from being so. In the first place, a great many of the 
prisoners who would have adopted an honest life and been a benefit to 
the colonies if they had been sent there, but who were rejected on 
account of ill-health, had become diseased in prison and in consequence 
of their imprisonment, and would in all probability have recovered 
their usual good health before they had reached their destination 
abroad. These were generally men of education, and accustomed to 
generous diet, but the prison discipline and scale of dietary soon told 
upon their health, and disqualified them in the eyes of the prison 
officials for the boon of transportation. Evenif their health was not 
restored by the sea voyage and liberation abroad, it was only ex- 
changing the hospital abroad for the hospital at home. If the experi- 
ment succeeded, who may estimate its value to him who was the 
subject of it? Again, “ good conduct,” as indicated by the standard 
of our prison authorities, is anything but a trustworthy criterion of 
the convict’s true character and disposition. It does not mean that 
the prisoner has shown himself honest, industrious, or well disposed, 
or in any active sense what the phrase is ordinarily supposed to mean ; 
indeed the system of penal servitude does not permit the prisoner any 
opportunity of showing that he is so. All that “ good conduct” in 
prison official language means is, that the prisoner has not broken any 
of the prison rules, and is therefore a purely negative quality ; scrupu- 
lous obedience to prison discipline and regulations, with severe penalties 
attached to transgression, is a very sorry basis on which to found a 
character of good conduct in a convict. The consequence was, if one 
of the greatest ruffians that ever entered the prison gates were to 
make up his mind, as I have known many of them do, to go abroad, 
he knew that he had only to study the rules of the prison and obey 
them for a certain length of time, and he would obtain his object, and 
be let loose among the innocent colonists, to rob and murder as he 
found opportunity. ‘Thousands of such men, who had purposely be- 
haved themselves well in the prison at home, with the grim deter- 
mination of making amends for their restraint by a career of increased 
violence and ruflianism abroad, were thus let loose upon colonial 
society, and there is no wonder that the colonies rose up in indignation 
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and shut their ports against them. As a rule, it was the hardened 
criminal whose reformation under existing laws was, I may safely say, 
entirely out of the question, who, on the score of health and good 
conduct, most perfectly fulfilled the — ions required by the prison 
authorities, and most frequently had the boon of transportation ex- 
tended tohim. Accustomed by long and frequent experience to prison 
diet: and discipline, and to all the “dodges” for augmenting the one 
and evading or modif fying the other, he could keep himself in perfect 
health under cireumstances which would send a less experienced and 
more sensitive man to the hospital in a month; whilst his familiarity 
with all the petty rules and regulations of the prison, which the novice 
is in constant danger of breaking (quite uninte sntionally), enabled him 
to steer clear of any offence that could be reported if he thought it for 
his interest to strive for the convict’s prize. In fact, “ good conduct,” 
as exemplified by a convict according to the prison standard, affords 
no more reliable evidence of his moral qualities and industrious habits, 
than proficiency in drill affords of the moral character of the private 
soldier. 

It is quite clear that selection on these terms could only by a rare 
accident find the suitable men for sending abroad. And yet it is my 
firm conviction that I, or any other man possessing ordinary intelli- 
gence and insight into human character and experience of convict life, 
could, with the utmost ease, have selected from the inmates of our 
prisons a very large number for exportation, whom our colonists would 
have been glad to receive, and who would have been rescued from a 
life of ignominy or crime at home. The question may very naturally 
be asked— Why could not our prison officials have done the same? ‘The 
only answer I can give is that our prison officials (excepting the very 
highest) are directly interested in maintaining and inercasing, and 
not in reducing, the number of our convicts, and they are therefore 
inclined to favour the liberation of those whom they are pretty sure 
will soon return. 

As a fair and forcible example of the advantage which might have 
been taken of the “ Gicaeteinn Act,” in dealing with a certain class 
of prisoners, and also as an illustration—not nearly so forcible as others 
I have alluded to, and will yet notice—of the fault of the authorities 
in the matter of selection, I will mention one case. Three young men 
received sentence of twenty years’ penal servitude for rape. One of 
them, quite a youth, was more a spectator of than a principal in the 
crime, the other two being the really guilty parties. The three were 
in due course sent to Portsmouth. ‘The guilty pair were sent abroad, 
and liberated before the end of five years from the date of their con- 
viction. One of them is now married and settled comfortably abroad, 
and the other lodges with him. The other prisoner, being young and 
not very muscular, received some injury while at work and was sent to 
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the Invalid Criminal Hospital in Surrey, and has to remain in prison, 
in a state useless to himself and to society, for eight or nine years 
longer than his more guilty companions. 

But the day is gone by for successful re-establishment of a penal 
colony. Ido not think there are many who would commit crimes for 
the express purpose of getting abroad, unless the colony was very 
attractive ; but no.country where officers can be got to reside will ever 
be looked upon with dread by the majority of criminals. A penal 
colony, I am convinced, would have no deterring influence on the 
minds of those convicts who are most difficult to deal with. It would 
have such an effect upon certain classes of prisoners, but their numbers 
are small, and less expensive remedies might be found even more 
effectual in their cases. 

When convicts leave prison they could be divided into three classes. 
First, those men who are not only determined to live honestly, but 
who in all human probability will never again enter a prison ; their 
number may amount to about ten per cent. of the whole. Another 
class leave prison with the deliberate intention of committing crime, 
and their number may be about forty per cent. The third class, com- 
prising about fifty per cent. of the whole, belong to the hesitating, 
unsteady, wavering class. Many of this class do manage to keep out 
of prison, but at least one half of them return, and, along with the 
forty per cent. of professionals, bring up the number of the re-con- 
victed to seventy per cent. Now, it must be quite clear that if we 
would reduce this number, it is to the fifty per cent. of waverers that 
our efforts must be principally directed. The other classes either do 
not require or will not benefit by our endeavours. Our present law is 
altogether unable to cure the professional thief. I never heard, and 
I never met with a convict who ever heard, of any of this class being 
converted into honest men by the operation of our present system, nor 
do I believe it possible to point to a single case. The professional 
thief lacks three virtues—economy, industry, honesty. Now, under 
the present system it is positively forbidden to give him any practical 
lesson either in economy or honesty; industry, indeed, might be 
taught him, but he rarely if ever receives an intelligent lesson, for it 
must be remembered that enforced labour does not teach the labourer 
industry, but is more likely to inspire him with an aversion to it. 
All that can be done with the professional thief, under existing laws, 
beyond the punishment of confinement and vigorous prison discipline, 
possibly, is to give him such work to do as he can do, or be readily 
taught to do, and that work not to be of the kind usually done {in 
prison, but such as will compensate to some extent for his maintenance 
in prison, and enable him to live honestly out of it should he so elect, 

On my right hand, in the twenty-four-bedded room, lay a city-bred 
professional thief, acquainted with all the brothels and sinks of iniquity 
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in London, and his disgusting conversation chiefly related to such 
places. Like many of his class, his constitution was delicate, and his 
appetite somewhat dainty. The prison fare and hard work were 
undoubtedly severe punishment to him; but no punishment could 
frighten him into honesty. He knew no honest trade by which he 
could support himself, but if he had been taught one in prison such as 
suited his strength and talents, and had been taught only the policy 
of honesty, and been then sent to a country far removed from his ola 
haunts, where his newly-acquired trade would be more profitable 
than thieving, the possibility is he would have become a useful man 
in the world. On the expiration of his sentence, which was three 
years, he went home and wrote back to one of his “pals” in prison, 
under an assumed name, that he had been to the Prisoners’ Aid 
Society, and had obtained as much of his gratuity as he could, to buy 
a barrow and some fruit, as he meant to turn costermonger. He 
added, however, that he did not like frwit-selling, and returned to his 
old trade of “ gunsmith,” gunning being the slang term for thieving, 
or going on the cross. The real fact was, that he never intended 
anything else than being a “gunsmith,” but only used the deception 
in order to obtain a little more money from the Aid Society than he 
otherwise could. As soon as he got his barrow and stock he sold all 
off, and in a very few months I had him for a companion again, with 
a seven years’ sentence. I remember asking whether he preferred a 
sentence of seven years’ penal servitude, or three years in Coldbath 
Fields ?” 

“Three years in Coldbath Fields! why that would kill me. I 
would as soon have fifteen years here.” 

The only good trait discoverable in his character was his ardent 
affection for his mother. When he has completed about five years 
and three months he will be liberated again, if he is alive, and again 
he will return to crime; and it is almost impossible that such a man 
can do otherwise; and as long as our prison authorities regard con- 
victs as mere living automatons, all modelled after the same fashion 
in iniquity, our convict and county prisons, viewed as reformatories, 
will remain quite inoperative for good, but very potent for evil. 


Cuartrern XII. 


A cerratn class of criminals—it would be very wrong to say all—may 
be looked upon as rebels against society, and assuming that they are 
so, it would be difficult to conceive a mere effective method of pro- 
moting and disseminating the spirit of rebellion than that which is 
adopted in our convict establishments. We collect all these rebels 
from the various counties into a few localities, six hundred here, one 
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thousand there, and one thousand five hundred somewhere else, and 
along with them we place a certain proportion of comparatively un- 
tainted men. We subject them to a course of rigorous discipline in 
matters of diet and exercise, the sole effect of which is to stimulate 
them still more against society. We allow them a certain amount of 
intercourse with each other; liberty to the old to contaminate the 
young; to the veteran rutlian to enlist and drill the new recruit; to 
all to plan their new campaigns, and hatch new conspiracies, and then 
disperse them throughout the country to sow the seeds of sedition, and 
raise the standard of rebellion wherever they may go. This is really 
what is being done in our convict prisons. Take an extreme case, 
and keep out of sight altogether the characters and dispositions of our 
criminals, and imagine a hundred of England’s most steady, honest, 
and industrious w orking men placed in our convict establishments 
for a few years, and what would be the result? It would most 
probably be this: if they were young, and had only received an im- 
perfect education, fifty of them would join some branch of the thief 
profession if kept by force in convict society for three years; seventy 
of them would do so if kept for six years; and if kept ten years, they 
would almost all be corrupted, and become when liberated a source of 
corruption themselves. 

But if the hardened and incorrigible criminals were really punished 
in any proportion to the others the system would have a kind of 
consistent iniquity about it which it does not possess. My left-hand 
companion was an old agricultural labourer, one of a large class to 
whom a convict prison is no punishment. Ho had been brought up 
to work, bie although an old man, he could work far more than a city 
thief, and yet not work hard. He had brought up a family who were 
all scattered abroad. He had now no real home when out of prison, 
and his third penal sentence of fourteen years was very much lighter 
punishment to him than fourteen days, with loss of character, would 
be to anyone in the upper or middle classes of society. I met many 
such men in prison, and I used to ask them how much money they 
would take to do my sentence in addition to their own? One would 
say one hundred pounds, another, fifty pounds, another, forty pounds, 
and some would even take considerably less. 

Imprisonment with hard labour will never have the slightest effect 
in deterring such men from committing crime. Labour that would 
soon kill many other men would not punish them, but they would 
prefer if even to sitting in school. Rough fare they can do with, as 
long as it fills the belly. They have no other ambition to gratify. 
With the stomach distended and a quid of tobacco in their mouths, 
they are as happy as kings, and very careless about liberty. Many 
of them when they leave the prison, leave home. To such men, and 
to all the class of vagrant and pauper criminals, a conyict prison means 
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a comfortable home, where they are fed and clothed, and bathed and 
physicked, and have all their wants supplied, without trouble or care, 
in exchange for their liberty and such labour as they can easily and 
cheaply perform. To the professional thieves a convict prison is a 
Court of Bankruptcy, to be avoided if possible, and to be made the 
most of when unavoidable. A place of punishment no doubt, but 
punishment nearly useless and entirely misdirected. ‘To the man who 
has wrought for his living at some honest trade up to the commission 
of his first known offence, who has been accounted respectable by his 
neighbours, and who belongs to a class of society with whom loss of 
character is utter ruin—a convict prison is a Hell. If he happen also 
to be a man of thought and education, it will in addition appear to be 
an institution for robbing honest tax-payers, and a nursery of vice and 
crime, which all good men should endeavour to reform or destroy. 

In the small room to which I was now removed, the lodgers were 
quiet, inoffensive men, and in a few cases apparently religious. 

During my residence in the prison I. was frequently removed from 
one room to another, to suit the convenience of the prison authorities. 
Fortunately I had no rent to pay, no economy to study, no opportunity 
to practise honesty, and my effects were easily carried about. Obe- 
dience—the soldiers’ virtue—and civility, were all I had to study, and 
these were not difficult to practise in my own case. One class of 
prisoners in these rooms were elderly men, who had committed murder, 
or manslaughter, and who, from their age and infirmities, had missed 
being sent to Western Australia. I knew upwards of twenty of them, 
and generally speaking they were quiet, inoffensive men, with no 
inclination to steal or to do wrong. Several of them had very hot 
tempers, all of them, indeed, who committed their crimes under the 
influence of anger; others I sympathised with a good deal, inasmuch 
as they had been sorely tempted, and seemed penitent and honest. 

One of them had brought up a family of honest working men. 
After the death of their mother, he married and lived with another 
woman, who was addicted to intemperance, and he was so annoyed at 
her conduct and by her tongue, that his passion obtained the mastery 
over him, and in a moment of frenzy he killed her. This prisoner 
had had his arm broken at Portland, which prevented his being sent 
abroad, whence he would have been liberated by this time. 

Another case was that of a comparatively young man, who shot his 
sweetheart because she had chosen another man just as the prisoner 
was looking forward to his marriage with her. He tried to shoot 
himself at the same time, but the shot passed through the jaw and 
cheek bones, leaving him in a sadly disfigured condition to meet his 
doom of penal servitude for life. 

I met several cases where murder was committed through jealousy. 
One man murdered his wife for flirting or cohabiting with another 
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man. A second murdered the paramour and spared his wife, and so 
on. In the majority of these cases the prisoners were very unlikely 
to commit a second ofience. 

There was one very peculiar case which I will here mention. The 
prisoner was the worst cripple perhaps in the prison, and the quietest 
man in it. He rarely spoke to anyone unless he was first spoken to, 
and his answers were very brief. This man committed a deliberate 
murder; although he had only one arm and but one good leg. He 
lay in wait for his victim, and his motive for perpetrating the deed 
was not money but revenge. The person he killed had injured or 
defrauded his father before he died, and being unable to obtain justice 
he took revenge, and is now paying the full penalty. He sits in the 
workroom along with the others, but being paralyzed he is not com- 
pelled to work at anything. 

Another peculiar case was that of a man who had starved his mother 
to death, in order to obtain possession of her money. He was a miser, 
and was often taunted for his crime by the thief fraternity. He was 
the filthiest neighbour I ever had. Most of the prisoners are cleanly 
in their habits, but this one was the reverse. He would have his food 
stored away beside him, rather than give it to a fellow prisoner. He 
was not a great eater, and at one time there was more food about than 
the prisoners could consume ; but whatever he got he kept until it was 
taken from him. After being confined for about thirteen years, he 
was allowed to go to North America, on a conditional pardon, to a son 
who lived there. Among the many petitions I drew out for prisoners 
to copy, his was the only one that ever succeeded. I have written 
petitions for dying men to the Home Secretary, for permission to go 
out and die at home, and many without any just grounds at all, but 
none succeeded, save the one I have mentioned above. 

I have repeatedly asked prisoners under sentences of penal servitude 
for life whether they would prefer that sentence to being hanged. 
The general reply was “I would rather be ‘topt’ at once, and be out 
of my misery, than remain in prison all my days.” “It’s bad enough 
when I have tlie prospect of liberty in twelve years.” “If they are 
going to keep men in prison all their days, and torture them besides, 
they'll commit suicide or murder in prison. Look at Townley, who 
threw himself over the stair-railings at Pentonville and killed him- 
self. ” 

Such would be the answers [ would receive to my questions on this 
subject. With reference to Townley’s case I was told by an intelligent 
prisoner, who knew him and saw him commit suicide, that it was 
committed mainly in consequence of the cruel, absurd and childish 
system of suppressing a prisoner’s letters to his friends, on grounds 


usually hostile to the interests of society, viz., the concealment of 
truth. 
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Another class of prisoners were “coiners.” These were generally 
“fly-men.” They knew every point of the law on the subject, and 
as a rule returned to their profession as soon as they got their “ticket.” 
Prison is no doubt a great punishment to such men, because they can 
make a good living at their business; but I question if ever there was 
a reformed coiner. They are usually well conducted prisoners, that 
is, they are civil and do what they are told, but their influence over 
others is very pernicious. A very considerable number of the convicts 
left the prison with the intention of “hawking” from place to place, 
and doing a little bit on the “cross” when they saw the coast clear, 
which meant either stealing or “ snyde-pitching. ” These hawkers found 
friends in the coiners, who would tell them where they could get the 
bad money, so that if they could not work themselves they could do a 
friend a turn in the way of business. I knew several instances of 
prisoners with a first conviction getting a second in consequence of 
being told where to get bad money; and I knew many more who will, 
in all human probability, meet with the same fate from the same 
cause, 

Another of my fellow prisoners was a singular specimen. I have 
already referred to him as being almost the only “ highfiyer” in the 
prison, as being the man who once obtained one hundred and fifty 
pounds from a gentleman in Devonshire under false pretences. This 
man was not ranked among the “ aristoes” in prison society, although 
he was in many respects their equal or superior in certain branches of 
education. And here I may remark that on parade, where all the 
prisoners exercised together, they associated in classes as they would 
do outside—the “ roughs,” the “ prigs,” the “ needy-mizzlers,” and the 
“aristoes,” keeping, not always, but pretty much among themselves. 
There were only a few of the class termed “ aristoes,”’ and they com- 
prised men who had been clergymen, merchants, bankers, editors, 
surgeons, &c. These were usually my associates during the exercise 
time. Now the “highflyer” I have referred to did not belong to this 
class, but, except in his principles and habits and tastes, his education 
was quite equal to theirs. He spoke German and French fluently, 
knew Latin and Greek, a smattering of Italian, and the higher branches 
of mathematics. What first surprised me about him was his pretended 
intimacy with some German merchants of the highest standing I knew 
in London, and with whom I had done business. To know such men 
I afterwards found was part of his profession. He could tell me not 
only the names and titles of the nobility and gentry, but the names 
of their families, where many of them were educated, to whom they 
were married, and many other particulars of their private history. 
His sentence was three years, and I believe he got it something in 
this way. He had been in the country following his profession, and 
had obtained some money, I think thirty pounds, from a gentleman cf 
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“his acquaintance.” In the country he was the Reverend Dr. So and 
So, with a white neck-tie and all the surroundings of a clergyman. 
In London he was a “ swell,” with a cigar in his mouth. 

It so happened that the benevolent gentleman from whom he had 
obtained the money came to town and recognised the “ Doctor” when 
cutting the swell, and had him apprehended and punished. He had 
been several times in county prisons, but, as he always changed his 
name and his localities, this fact was not known officially. He was 
an avowed infidel, and seemed to delight in spreading his opinions 
among the prisoners, who were generally too willing to listen to him. 
If he keeps out of prison, it will be his cleverness in escaping detection 
and not his principles that will save him. His prison influence was 
most pernicious, and afforded another striking and painful illustration 
of the evils of indiscriminate association of prisoners. I maintain that 
it formed no part of any prisoner’s sentence that, in addition to all the 
other horrors of penal servitude, he should be placed within the sphere 
of this man’s influence and such as he; and the system which not only 
permits but demands that his moral and religious interests should be 
thus imperiled, if not altogether corrupted and destroyed, undertakes 
a fearful responsibility. 

The next case I will notice will illustrate the truth of what I have 
advanced on this point. It was that of a young man, P , who 
had been respectably educated, and whose crime was simply the foolish 
frolic of a giddy youth. He had engaged a dog-cart to drive to 
London, a distance somewhere about fifty miles from where he resided. 
He had another youth for his companion, and they both got on the 
“spree” in London. Some shark picked them up, and bought the 
horse and dog-cart from them at a merely nominal price. When they 
got sober they returned home, and this youth went and told the pro- 
prietor of the dog-cart what he had done, and (according to his own 
statement) offered, though his friends, to pay for it. The proprietor 
was so enraged, however, that nothing but the prosecution of the 
prisoner would satisfy him, and he was sentenced to ten years’ penal 
servitude. He had the character of a “fast” youth, and met with a 
severe judge. This prisoner might have been easily led into the path 
of honour and usefulness, if the attempt had been honestly made. 
Whoever his judge was, if he were an Englishman and father of a 
family, he would never again pass sentence of penal servitude on such 
a youth for any offence against property, if he knew as well as I do 
what the sentence involves. Shut up any such man for seven years 
in a place where the only men of his own age are city-bred thieves, 
and what can be expected of him? This young man elected the 
smartest and cleverest of the London pickpockets for his companions. 
They made a tool of him in prison, and unless his friends have 
managed to get him sent abroad, he is very likely acting as a “ stall” for 
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some of his old companions now. He never learnt anything in prison 
except knitting. He was also one of the “readers,” but most of his 
time was spent in hospital. He could spit blood when he chose, and 
the doctor being more liberal to him than many others, for several 
very natural reasons, the prisoner used this liberality to benefit some 
of his “pals” who could not manage to get the good things they 
wantéd from the doctor otherwise. In return for this kindness he 
would get an inch or two of tobacco, or ‘ snout,” as it was usually 
termed. When other means failed to procure this luxury, he would 
write to his friends for a toothbrush and sell it for the weed, which 
caused the toothbrushes to be withdrawn from all the prisoners. 
Then he would write for a pair of spectacles, pretending that his eyes 
were getting weak. ‘hese he sold, and the last were discovered 
passing into one of the cooks’ hands in fair exchange for mutton chops. 
They were taken into the governor’s room, and after being examined 
by that potentate they were laid on his desk, and next morning they 
were nowhere to be found; they were stolen, but not by a prisoner. 
Of course, P——knew nothing about his spectacles, when examined 
on the subject, except that some one must have taken them from his 
shelf. The result was that all spectacles belonging to the prisoners 
were called in, and prison “ glasses” issued in their stead. The spec- 
tacles were intended ultimately to reach the hands of an officer for 
tobacco, and if they had not been removed from the desk, the officer 
might have got his discharge and the prisoner a severe punishment. 
‘This was one of the thousand-and-one schemes which prisoners resort 
to in order to get “snout,” and without the aid of an officer they can 
get none. 

This youth was intended by his parents for the church, but was 
trained in prison to be a thief, as “a warning to others”—and his was 
far from being a solitary case, 














A Lucky Disappointment. 
By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
(MRS. ROSS CHURCH.) 


Cuarrer V. 


Ix compliment to myself, I supposed, and wishing to see as much of me 
as possible after so long a separation, Charles Hamilton, who usually 
resided with his parents at Rosenwalt, had taken up his quarters at 
Rhineberg, and the first thing by which I was awakened on the follow- 
ing morning was the sound of old Mr. Hamilton’s voice as he angrily 
discussed some topic with his eldest son. The old gentleman ap- 
peared to have come over to Rhineberg thus early on purpose to 
speak with Charles on the subject which annoyed him, for I heard his 
feet grating up and down the gravel beneath the verandah as he 
attempted to enforce his arguments, and occasionally the tones of his 
voice were rendered almost inaudible by the passion to which he gave 
way. 

Fearful of hearing something as unpleasant concerning myself as 
had assailed my ears once before from the same quarter, I tried to slip 
out of bed and close the windows of my room, but the figure of 
Claude Hamilton lying on the grass directly in front of them forbid 
my showing myself in undress; so that there remained nothing for 
me to do but to remain quiet, and hear as little as I could. Yet that 
little proved too much for the peace of my mind. 

“J will not allow it, Charles,” exclaimed the angry tones of my 
future father-in-law. “ You know very well that one of the conditions 
on which you were permitted to have your intended wife from England 
was, that all intimacy was broken off between our family and that of 
the Von Becks.” 

“ And who says it isn’t?” asked my lover, sullenly. 

“I say so,” returned his father. 

“You know nothing about it,” was the contemptuous reply; “it’s 
not my fault if the girl intrudes herself upon our notice. I am sure I 
wish we had never gone to the play.” 

“Tf it had not been last night it would have been some other 
night,” said Mr. Hamilton. “If a decided and unequivocal stop is 
not put upon her proceedings we may be annoyed at any time. Your 
promise, Charles, was to end it once and for ever.” 

“ And so I have,” he replied. 
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“Yet you wrote to her from up country,” remarked his brother, 
carelessly. 

The conversation was becoming too interesting for me to put any 
further restraint upon my inclinations. On the contrary, I felt I 
had a right to listen. What was this treason of which I had heard 
nothing until now? I could fancy that Charles had coloured under 
Claude's remark, but he made no reply. 

“Ts this true ?” demanded his father. 

“Tt was only a line to say I was about to return. I was not 
aware then that the ‘Earl of Winstanley’ had arrived. It is not 
possible to break off an old friendship in a day.” 

“Friendship !” repeated Claude, incredulously. 

“Well! it was never intended to be more,” rejoined his brother. 

“ Not on your side, perhaps.” 

“No, sir,” said Mr. Hamilton, turning fiercely on his younger son, 
“not on his side, nor yours, nor mine, nor on the side, I hope, of any 
one belonging to my family. I'll have no Dutch half-castes taking the 
place of my wife and daughters; nor,” returning to Charles, “ since 
she 7s here, will I stand by and see that young woman from England 
insulted by Ernestine von Beck. Over Louisa I have no control; 
but if she attempts to notice Amalia or Caroline again, I'll let her 
know my mind on the subject plainly enough. And now when is 
the marriage to be ?” 

“In a week,” replied Charles. 

“Tn a week! ay, that’s right; the sooner the better, or you may 
sow such seeds of future discord for yourselves as will produce a bitter 
harvest. When Miss Grey is your wife there can be no withdrawal, 
and she must hold her own against such insolence.” 

“You had better not speak so loud ; her room is just above here,” 
urged Claude, in a lower voice. How my heart thanked him for 
thinking of my feelings! 

“ You are right, Claude,” said his father, “ we cannot be too cautious ; 
at all events till the ceremony is over. Meanwhile, Charles, I advise 
you to find amusement for your future wife within the grounds of 
Rhineberg, for nowhere else will she be safe from the attacks of 
Madame Von Beck or her amiable daughter.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” ejaculated Charles, angrily. ‘ One would 
think, to hear you talk, that the woman had committed an assault 
upon Laura.” 

“'The woman means mischief, Charles, nevertheless. You may take 
my word for it; and if she can put a spoke in your wheel yet, she will.” 

Some incoherent mutterings on the part of my betrothed followed 
this speech, and then his father and brother walked away from him 
(or, from losing the sound of their voices, I supposed so), and he was 
left to his own meditations. 
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It is to be hoped they were more agreeable than mine. To say I 
was indignant at what I had overheard is not enough: indignation is 
no word for the mingled rage, shame and regret that waged fierce war 
together in my bosom. Rage that Charles should have dared to lure 
me from my home by assurances of his unaltered affection, and pro- 
mises of eternal fidelity, when, most probably, he had been holding out 
the same hopes to another woman; shame, that I should have been 
so easily tricked into believing his falsehoods ; and regret, deep and 
bitter regret, that I had disregarded the advice of all my friends, and 
been bent upon having my own way. The “ bitter harvest” of which 
Mr. Hamilton had spoken had, in my case, already begun. 

I telt grateful to the old man and his younger son for the considerate 
manner in which they had alluded to my name; but my cheeks burned 
beneath the idea that 1 was an object of pity to them, a creature 
whose highest happiness was to depend on the success with which she 
was cheated. But no one should have it in their power to say that of 
me. No sooner had I taken in the import of their conversation than 
IT made up my mind never to marry Charles Hamilton. The diffi- 
culties by which such a decision would surround me—the onus which 
in consequence would be attached to my name—did not trouble me. 
With the knowledge that he could have cared for, or pretended to 
care for, such a woman as Ernestine von Beck, the scales dropped from 
my eyes, and I realized that I had been cherishing not the living man, 
but a phantom which did not exist, raised by my own imagination. I 
had made a fearful mistake, the consequences of which might follow 
me all my life; but it had been an honest error. I had cheated no 
one but myself; and what I had confessed to feeling I had believed I 
felt. But as I recalled many a well-known and remembered passage 
in the letters of Charles Hamilton, in which he had vowed again and 
again that his love for me was as true as on the day we parted, my 
contempt for his pusillanimous conduct knew no bounds. Yet, 
although I believed that I had fully decided not to become his wife, 
I could not all at once see my way straight before me. I had made 
a long and perilous voyage in order to attain the end which now I 
scorntully rejected; but where was I to go? how should I procure ¢ 
passage back to England? who would assist me in this dilemma ? 
As I thought of my want of funds and friends, and remembered that 
I was an unprotected stranger in a strange land, my tears fell fast. 
Yet I did not swerve from my purpose. And the first thing to be 
done was to have an explanation with Charles Hamilton. 

I dressed myself quickly, and appeared at the breakfast-table, where 
he, whom I no longer looked upon as my betrothed, was the only one 
from Rosenwalt present. Claude must have returned home with his 
father ; I could not help feeling chagrined when I found how readily 
he gaye up my company to its lawful monopoliser. But [ managed 
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to behave to Charles as though he were any other gentleman, and as 
soon as the meal was concluded, I asked him to take a stroll with me 
in the garden. I was determined not to let my courage ooze away 
through delay, and we were no sooner out of hearing of the occupants 
of Rhineberg than | opened the subject which disturbed me. 

“Charles, I overheard the conversation between your father and 
yourself this morning. Who is this Mademoiselle Von Beck, and 
what is her connection with yourself? I must beg you to give mea 
candid explanation.” 

He stared at me for a moment, looking much surprised and con- 
fused, and then he stammered : 

“T don’t understand what you mean, Laura !” 

“T can imagine that a little time to collect your thoughts will not 
be ungrateful to you, Charles ; and I have no wish to hurry you; but 
my meaning is plain enough. On what terms has your acquaintance 
with Ernestine Von Beck been conducted ?” 

“On ordinary terms,’ he answered, though not very decidedly. 
“ Von Beck was overseer of Rosenwalt until something went wrong 
in the accounts, when my father turned him off, since which we have 
been requested to hold no communication with his family ; but they 
used to visit at Rosenwalt at one time, and it is rather difficult to 
break off an acquaintanceship with women who persist in forcing 
themselves upon your notice.” 

“ And is this all?” I exclaimed, with surprise. 

“Really all! My father was angry because Mademoiselle Von Beck 
came and stood near our party last night at the theatre. How could 
T help it? The theatre does not belong to me!” 

“ But you wrote to her, Charles. Iheard your brother say so; and 
Mr. Ransom also.” 

His pale face flushed beneath this accusation ; but he did not answer 
it. I put it in another form. 

“ Did you not write to her from up the country ?” 

“ Just a line on business.” 

“ What business? Remember, Charles, I have a right to ask you 
the question. This is a matter which concerns me deeply.” 

He pondered for a moment, and then he said: 

“ Well, if you must know; it was about a matter of money which I 
owe to her father; but thisis a secret, Laura, mind! The fact is, the 
governor hitherto has kept me so short, that I have been compelled 
sometimes to borrow for my necessary expenses ; but that will be all 
altered now, for from the day of our marriage I am to be taken into 
the house as a partner.” 

“Then you have really never made love to Ernestine Von Beck ?” 

“ Never !” he answered, and he said the word quite stoutly. 

This assertion staggered me. I could not disbelieve his positive 
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denial, and yet the impression that my first ideas were right was a 
very strong one. I walked by his side for a few seconds in silence, 
and then I said: 

“Well! I will believe you, Charles, and I trust I may never repent 
my faith in you; for I could forgive anything sooner than being 
deceived. I certainly thought, from what I overheard, that your 
father had stronger reasons than those you adduce for disliking your 
intimacy with the Von Becks.” 

“Tt is dangerous to judge any one by the fragments of a conversa- 
tion,” he replied, coolly. ‘‘ Had you heard the whole, you would have 
thought differently. I rather fancy my father has an inkling that I 
have borrowed money from his late overseer.” 

“Which would fully account for his anger,” I returned, eagerly. 
I was anxious to believe him true, although the alternative might 
prove the happier thing for me. 

“ Exactly so; and now, Laura, if you are quite satisfied with regard 
to my probity, I will leave you, as my presence is needed at Rosenwalt, 
this morning.” 

He said farewell to me in the avenue where we stood, and walked 
towards the house, whence after a few minutes he returned in a close 
carriage, from the window of which he waved his hand as he rapidly 
passed me on his way to Rosenwalt. For my own part, I still lingered 
in the avenue, hardly knowing whether I was pleased or sorry at the 
issue of our interview. 

He had so far cleared himself in my eyes that I feared I should be 
no longer justified in breaking off my engagement with him on account 
of Mademoiselle Von Beck ; and yet I could not say that my heart 
was lightened of its load, or that I anticipated my marriage with any 
more complacency than before. Occupied with painful thought, I 
sauntered up and down the shady avenue, full of perplexity and inde- 
cision ; recalling the angry words and tones of old Mr. Hamilton, and 
trying to reconcile them with the unequivocal denial which his son 
had put upon them. As I did so I noticed, more than once, a black 
face peeping from behind the trunk of a tree, which directly it caught 
sight of me dodged and was lost to view. After this little manceuvre 
had been gone through two or three times, it struck me that it must 
be done to attract my attention, and I drew nearer to the spot where 
IT had seen it. As soon as I had approached the tree, the dusky face 
peeped from behind it again, and a skinny black arm and hand were 
extended towards me, bearing a soiled envelope. 

“Ts this for me?” I asked as I took the uninviting-looking missive, 
which bore no address, in my hand. The woolly head nodded several 
times violently ; two rows of shining white teeth, surrounding a very 
red tongue, were disclosed for my benefit; and then the black hands 
were clapped together, the black legs put themselves into motion, and 
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the messenger had scudded across the brushwood like a wild deer and 
was out of sight before I had broken the seal of my unknown cor- 
respondent. 

It is unnecessary here to give the actual contents of that letter, 
which was both ill-written and ill-spelt. The pith of it, however, was 
to revive my worst suspicions: to assure me that I had been grossly 
deceived ; that another had a better right to become Charles Hamilton’s 
wife than myself; and that if I were not satisfied with the truth of what 
I read, and would be at a certain shop in Cape Town that evening, the 
writer would meet me, and give me undeniable proofs of her assertion. 

At any other time I should have treated such an anonymous com- 
munication with the contempt it deserved, but at that moment I was 
not competent to judge what was best or most proper to be done. I 
had little doubt that the letter I held came from one or other of the 
Von Becks; the women who “meant mischief,” as old Mr. Hamilton 
had observed, and from whose assaults I should not be safe beyond the 
precincts of Rhineberg. But (so I argued with myself) it was quite 
necessary that, before [ made any direct quarrel with Charles, I should 
be certain that he had not spoken the truth to me; and from what 
Claude and his father had said that morning, I did not think I had 
much chance of extracting any information from them. The Hamiltons, 
for their own sakes, would try to keep me in ignorance of the truth 
until after I was married, for a certain onus must accrue to their name 
should I, after having come out from England expressly to marry their 
son, leave the Cape without fulfilling my engagement. The thought 
of all this made me resolve that I would say nothing more upon the 
subject until I had met the writer of my letter. If she could give me 
proof that the intimacy of my lover with Mademoiselle Von Beck had 
not been merely that of friendship, showing him to have uttered a 
falsehood to me, I would break with him at once; if not, if she had 
nothing further to adduce than I had already heard, I supposed that 1 
must bear the consequences of my headstrong folly. 

The method for carrying out my project was made easier to me than 
I had anticipated, for when I returned to the house and told my 
hostess that I wished to go to the town that evening to make a few 
purchases, she at once offered to take me there, as she had some visits 
to pay herself, and would leave me at the shops whilst she went her 
rounds, 

This plan suited me as well as any other; for things had come to 
that pass, that the risk of detection had no power to frighten me. All 
I desired was to succeed in obtaining the interview which, one way or 
the other, was to set my doubts at rest. 

For the remainder of the day, therefore, I stayed very quiet; be- 
having to Charles, who made his re-appearance at luncheon, as though 
nothing were the matter, but urging fatigue or disinclination when- 
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ever he proposed any method for bringing about another ¢/te-d-t‘te 
between us. 

T felt that I could not again trust myself to a private interview with 
him. I should have blurted out my indignation and contempt before 
their time. 

At the hour appointed I drove with Mrs. Nansom into Cape Town. 
The writer of my note had requested me to meet her at Mercer's, the 
largest milliner’s shop in the place. It was easy therefore when 
Mrs. Ransom asked me where I wished to go, to disarm her of all 
suspicion by inquiring which was the best milliner that they pos- 
sessed. 

“Mercer’s is the largest,” she readily replied; “but you will find 
the articles at the native shop, Ramasawmy Chetty’s, very good.” 

“T think I should prefer Mercer’s,” I said, carelessly, and accord- 
ingly at Mercer’s door I was deposited, and Mrs, Ransom’s carriage 
bore her away to the houses of some of her friends. 

T made some trifling purchases at the counter, keeping a good look- 
out the while. Presently a respectable-looking native woman ap- 
proached me with a second note. 

“You Missy from England ?” she said, interrogatively. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

“Coming from Rhineberg >” 

“Yes.” 

“Then, Missy, read this chit.” 

The “ chit,” as she called it, was merely to intimate that the bearer 
had. instructions to bring me face to face with my unknown corre- 
spondent, and therefore I rose at once and followed her, anxious, but 
without dread. She led me cautiously through several by-streets 
until she stopped at the garden gate of a brick house, lifting the latch 
of which she noiselessly traversed the paved pathway, edged by dwarf 
orange trees in pots, and treading in her footsteps I soon found 
myself in a stone hall, through which I was shown into a pleasant 
sitting-room, and the woman left me, I supposed, to inform her mistress 
of my arrival. 

As soon as I found myself alone I regretted I had come; it seemed 

so mean and underhand a mode of obtaining information, but my re- 

pentance was too late, for just as I was thinking of walking back to 
Mercer's, and had turned towards the door for that purpose, I found 
my pathway barred by the stout person of a half-caste Dutch woman, 
unmistakably the mother of the girls I had seen at the theatre the 
night before. 

“Well, Mees,” she commenced, in her broken English, “so you are 
come. Yon will well see that I could not meet you ‘at de shop myself 
for fear that Mrs. Ransom should also be there.” 

“¥es, Tam come,” I echoed, “and now that I am here I regret it. 
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I do not believe you can have anything to tell me respecting Mr. 
Hamilton that I do not already know; but be pleased to say what you 
have to say at once, for I am in a hurry.” 

“Ah! you do not believe, Mees, that I can tell you anything dat 
you do not already know,” said the fat woman, sinking into a chair. 
“Well! that may be de truth, but if so, I do not well perecive how 
you can wish to marry Mr. Charles Hamilton, to inke him away from 
de poor girl, my daughter.’ 

“Tf to marry him is to take him away from your daughter,” I cried, 
IT have no wish to do so. B 
the case.” 


? 
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ub first you must prove to me that it is 


“My proofs is dis: dat he has promised a long time ago to marry 
my daughter, and that now he will break dat word. I can show 
you letters, Mees, and presants which he has given; will dat be 
sufficient ?” 

“ Quite—if I can identify them. But first, is not your 
Beck ?” 

“Tt is so, Mees.” 

“T ask, because I have also been hearing something about you 
this morning, Madame Von Beck. I have been told that your 
husband was dismissed from his place, as overseer of Rosenwalt, for 
dishonesty, and that that is the reason why Mr. Hamilton has been 
requested by his father to break off all acquaintanceship with your 
family.” 

I said this in order to make the woman believe that everything 
concerning themselves had been revealed to me, and to prevent her 
thinking it worth her while to exaggerate for my benefit. But she 
was far too cunning to be so taken in. 

“Ah! he told you dat, did he, Mees? Then he did not speak all 
de truth to you. The ill fortune of my poor husband had noting to 
do wid de anger of Mr. Charles and his fader. Dat was because he 
loaved my daughter, and wished to marry her.” 

“But it is impossible!” I gasped; “it cannot be true. He has 
been engaged to me for the last six years.” 

Madame Von Beck shook her head, with a smile of incredulity. 

“Ernestine!” she called, in a shrill voice; “bring dose letters, my 
child, and dose beautiful presants which Mr. Charles give you, and 
which I tell you to make ready. And now, Mees, you will see!” she 
continued, as we awaited her daughter. In another minute Ernestine 
Von Beck had entered the room. I have a dim recollection that her 
manner was self-sufficient and triumphant, but I disdained to take any 
notice of her. I would not even look at the “ beautiful presents,” 
which might have been obtained from any one, but for the letters I 
held out an eager, trembling hand. 

Yes! trembling, although I did not love the man. It is not a 
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pleasant thing to have to acknowledge oneself deceived in the presence 
of the woman to whom the affections of one’s lover have been transferred. 

The letters, five or six in number, were not long; but they were 
unmistakable proofs of Charles’s infidelity. 

The terms in which he had addressed this girl; the confidences he 
had reposed in her; the soothing manner in which he had answered 
her reproaches, disgusted and enraged me; but when I came upon 
my own name, which he had dared to canvass before these people, and 
read that he excused himself for his intention of marrying me on the 
score that his father had threatened to refuse him the partnership he 
coveted, unless he broke off all intimacy with Ernestine, and fulfilled 
his engagement with myself, I had read enough. On the witness of 
his own handwriting, he had been playing a double game for months, 
or even years, and his anxiety that I should join him at the Cape had 
arisen, not from his devotion to me, but his desire to raise himself. 

I dashed the letters on the table with a suddenness that startled 
the sluggish Dutch women, and with a rapidity for which they were 
unprepared, commenced to walk towards the outer door. 

“Stop, Mees,” exclaimed Madame Von Beck, “you have not tell 
what you think of dese letters and dese presants. Have not Mr. 
Charles behave very badly towards my poor daughter ?” 

“He has behaved infamously towards both of us,” I replied, “and 
I thank you for information which has prevented my making myself 
miserable for life. As for you, Mademoiselle,” I continued, turning 
for the first time towards Ernestine Von Beck, “from this moment 
the course is clear, and, as far as I am concerned, you are welcome to 
marry Charles Hamilton to-morrow,” and without stopping to hear 
anything further, I ran quickly down the garden-path again, and 
emerged into the public road. 

At first I hardly knew what to do. I felt as though I should 
wander about Cape Town homeless and friendless till I died. But 
the next moment I knew that I must act; that day was waning, and 
my mind must be made up at once. Of one thing I was determined ; 
I would go back neither to Rhineberg nor Rosenwalt. I had been 
cruelly insulted and deceived, and I would set foot in no house belong- 
ing to the Hamiltons again. Neither would I re-encounter Mrs. 
Ransom; she had been cognisant of this affair between her brother 
and Ernestine Von Beck, and yet she had said that she should ask 
her to Rhineberg if she chose. I would not therefore give her the 
opportunity of triamphing in my humiliation. 

{ walked back quickly to Mercer’s, and requested them, when Mrs. 

tansom called for me, to say that I had found other means of return- 
ing home. This was a message I knew which would so affront her, 
that she would take no further trouble on my behalf. 

And having done that, I bent my steps towards the hotel where I 
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had breakfasted upon first arrival, and informed the proprietors that I 
had come to stay there. ‘They were of course all obsequiousness to 
my wishes, and placed two of their best rooms at my disposal, having 
reached which, I called for pen, ink and paper, and had dispatched the 
following letter by a messenger to Khineberg before another hour had 
passed over my head. 

“My pear Mrs. Ransom,—I am sorry to leave your house without 
warning, but it is quite impossible I can return there. I have learnt 
every particular relative to your brother’s former connection with 
Mademoiselle Von Beck, and I could not think of being the means to 
make him break his promises in that direction. My intention there- 
fore is to return to England by the next opportunity, and if you will 
have the kindness to send my boxes and wearing apparel to the sub- 
joined address, you will oblige, 

“ Yours sincerely, 
“Laura Grey.” 


Cuarter VI. 


As soon as I knew that my letter was on its road to Rhineberg, I 
felt, comparatively speaking, at rest. I had plunged myself into a 
dilemma, from which at that moment I saw no means of extrication, 
but I was no longer in dread of being sacrificed in marriage for want 
of courage to declare the change which had taken place in my senti- 
ments. Therefore, notwithstanding the difficulties which beset my 
path, my mind was easier, and I made an excellent meal, and should 
have retired to rest had I not been compelled to wait until my boxes 
were sent from Rhineberg. 

At ten o'clock, from the confused sounds of talking and bustling 
which I heard in the corridor of the hotel, I thought they had arrived, 
but the next moment the door of my sitting room was flung open, and 
Mr. Hamilton and his son Charles appeared before me. I rose to 
greet them, nervous at the thought of the coming interview, but firm 
in my resolve that no arguments, however subtle, should shake the 
determination which I held. The father was the first to speak. 

“We were grieved, my dear Miss Grey, grieved beyond measure, 
to hear of the sudden step which you have so unadvisedly taken. I 
trust that a few hours’ reflection has proved suflicient to show you 
that you have been too hasty, and that you will consent now to ac- 
company me back to Rosenwalt. I have come here with the express 
purpose of persuading you to do so, and my carriage is waiting at 
the door.” 

I went up to the old gentleman and took his hand. 

“Mr. Hamilton, during the short period that we have been ac- 
quainted you have spoken kindly of, and to me. Tam much obliged 
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to you for it. I would gladly comply with any request of yours which 
did not interfere with my idea of what is right; but in this case it 
would do so—going back to Rosenwalt would imply that I still in- 
tended to marry your son, and that is now quite out of the question.” 

“No such thing, my dear—no such thing!” exclaimed the old 
man. “This has been an unfortunate misunderstanding between 
you, which a little talk will soon clear away.” 

“ No talking can undo facts,” I answered; “I have seen the letters 
which your son wrote to Madamoiselle Von Beck, and comprehend 
fully now why he was so anxious to marry me, whilst he was making 
love to another woman.” 

“ Not making love,” interposed Charles, eagerly ; “it was simply a 
piece of nonsense, Laura ; a flirtation pour passer le temps.” 

1 regarded him with contempt. 

“Was it ‘pour passer le temps’ that you spent your money upon 
that woman, Charles? that you dared to discuss my name in your 
letters to her, and to assert that you fulfilled your engagement to me 
merely on compulsion, znd becavse your father had threatened you 
otherwise with the loss of his partnership ?” 

At this question he shrank, abashed, into himself, and my attention 
returned to Mr. Hamilton. 

“T don’t wish to defend my son,” said the latter, “ I know that he 
has beliaved very foolishly—wrongly, if you please—bui my belief is, 
Miss Grey, that few marriages would take place in this world were 
strict fidelity insisted on beforehand, especially when such an ordeal 
as a six years’ separation is taken into consideration. Charles’s fault 
has been one of the head more than the heart, and I can see that he 
already deeply regrets it.” 

“ He regrets that I have heard of it,” I said shortly. 

“ And of the deed itself, my dear young lady, which, whether in 
jest or earnest, was utterly foolish and ill-advised. But I am sure, 
notwithstanding, that he retains a very sincere affection for yourself ; 
and if you love him——” 

“But I don’t love him,” I said, decidedly. 

They both stared at me—the old man incredulously, Charles more 
incredulously still. 

“T can sce you don't believe it,’ I continued, “and considering that 
J undertook so long a journey expressly to become his wife, it must, 
upon a first hearing, sound strange to you. But I did not know it 
myself until I met him again. I loved Charles as a boy; but he is 
no longer what I loved, and my affection has disappeared with the 
qualities which provoked it. This is the whole truth; and though, 
had I believed him faithful to me, I could have kept my promise to 
the very letter, yet, having been compelled to speak, were there not 
another man in the world, IT could never now eonsent to be his wife.” 
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And having said my say, I turned aside, as though the subject were 
concluded. 

But Mr. Hamilton recommenced his entreaties. 

“Miss Grey, pray come back with me to Rosenwalt; you must 
indeed. You can scarcely have considered what a scandal your 
remaining at this hotel will cause. Come to Rosenwalt, if only until 

matters are finally settled between you.’ 

“As far as { am concerned they are already settled,” I replied, 
firmly. “Ishall never be the wife of your son, Mr. Hamilton, and 
therefore Rosenwalt is no place for me. Besides, I decline to accept 
the hospitality of ladies who could stand by, knowing me to be deceived, 
and permit me to remain so.” 

“ But all that will soon be forgotten,” he urged, “if you will but 
return. Charles would never have marricd Mademoiselle von Beck 
with my consent, Miss Grey; and he is ready now to promise upon 
his honour never even to speak to her again.” 

“T will not be the means of putting so painful a restraint upon his 
inclinations,” I answered, proudly. “If Mr. Charles Hamilton chose 
to bestow his name upon a negress to-morrow it would make no 
difference in the world to me; for he and I are virtually parted for 
ever.” 

“But what are your plans—what do you intend to do?” he asked 
with surprise. 

“T have scarcely made any yet,” I answered; “but I believe that 
Y shall stay here until an opportunity offers for me to return to 
{neland.” 

“ But to go back to Langley unmarried—you who sailed thence for 
that specific purpose, Miss Grey.” 

“You think it will be a shame to me, Mr. Hamilton—a disgrace 
that will cleave to me all my life. Perhaps so; but I should take 
greater shame to myself could I consent to forget the manner in 
which Charles has written of me—the disgrace lay in my consenting 
to join one of whom I evidently knew so little.” 

“ But where are your funds ?” said the old man, advancing towards 
me. “Miss Grey, if you are bent upon this SPI (of which I 

earnestly entreat you to consider twice) you must allow me to furnish 
you with the means of returning to your mother’s care.” 

“Your intentions are kind, “Mr. Hamilton; but you must think 
poorly of my pride if you imagine I could accept your offer.” 

“ But how else can you obtain a passage ?” 

“ZT know not,” I said, vehemently ; “ but T feel this, that I would 
rather beg, borrow, or steal the money than teke it from you. That 
T will work as a dressmaker or a servant in order to obtain it rather 
than be indebted to anyone of the name of Hamilton again. Jt has 
too bitter a sound to me. Tam not unarateful io you, T hope: but 
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no persuasion shall make me accept your assistance. I would rather 
die of want in Cape Town e 

“You are obstinate, young lady,” he replied, buttoning up his 
pocket again, “and I fear you may have cause to regret your refusal. 
However, I have said all that I can think of to persuade you to do 
what is wise ; and therefore I conclude it is of no use my staying here 
any longer.” 

He turned to quit the room as he spoke. Charles lingered behind. 

“Laura, is there no chance for me?” he said, pleadingly. 

“ Not the slightest,” I answered, in a cold voice. 

“ But if you would only listen,” he urged, “I think I could excuse 
myself a little in your eyes. You see, six years is a devilish long 
time, Laura, and perhaps your beauty had somewhat lost its influence 
over me; and then a man meets with so many temptations that a woman 
never dreams of; but directly I met you again, and saw your eyes 
and hair and figure lovelier even than when I parted with you, all my 
affection revived, it did indeed: it came back fresher than ever; and 
now I wouldn’t change you for any woman in the world—if you 
would only believe it,” he added, mournfully. 

“Too late, Charles!” I said, carelessly ; “you see, you wrote all 
this sort of thing in your letters to me, and I did believe it; and 
perhaps you remember the proverb, ‘Once bit, twice shy.’” 

“You have no heart,” he said, angrily. 

“ Not for you, I confess it ; but though I feel now that I have been 
keeping faith all these years with a shadow, it was faith, Charles, true 
and undefiled ; and J never resorted to nonsense in any shape in order 
to make the time pass, until [ consented to join you here.” 

“Of course, if you are determined to harp on that theme, it is of 
no use attempting to argue with you. You are like all your sex, 
Laura—utterly hard and unforgiving where another woman is con- 
cerned.” 

“Not so, Charles. For my own sake, I must condescend to refute 
the accusation. Had you deserted me for Mademoiselle Von Beck, 
and been honest enough to let me know it, I could have forgiven you, 
though perhaps not all at once ; but it is the deceit you have practised 
which has so disenchanted me. Your letters never failed nor varied in 
their hackneyed expressions of attachment; you have tried to do the 
cruellest thing of which a man is capable towards a woman, in com- 
parison to which open infidelity is kindness—to let me marry you 
under the belief that your heart was entirely mine, and that in the 
very eyes of the woman to whom you had made so light of your 
supposed affection for me. It was a mean, cowardly act to contemplate, 
Charles, especially towards one who so trusted you as to cheerfully 
leave all her friends for your sake.” 

Then, as he was shrinking out of the room, looking terribly ashamed, 
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1 remembered that I had loved him, and my speech appeared bitter to 
myself. 

“Don’t go yet,” I added, hastily, “we may not meet again. Let us, 
at least, shake hands and part friends.” 

“Oh, Laura! Can’t you forgive me?” he said, in a low voice, ax 
our hands met. 

“ Yes—freely,” I answered, in a cheerful tone; “and the more so, 
that I have not been undeceived too late. Had that been the case, I 
am afraid to think what I should have felt towards you.” 

“But the talk that this will raise,’ he complained; “the un- 
pleasantness for you.” 

“Fear nothing for me, Charles. I will take care of myself, and 
aot permit the ‘talk’ to make me too unhappy. So, now, good- 
bye, and my worst wish for us both is, that we may speedily forget 
all this annoyance.” 

“T shall never forget it,” he said, in a mournful voice, as he left 
the room. : 

And, notwithstanding my boasted indifference, I also felt that it 
would be long before the trace left by the occurrences of the last few 
days would be erased from the surface of'my life. 

After I had retired to rest, I thought long and deeply over the 
interview that had passed. I had told Mr. Hamilton very glibly that 
I would work as a dressmaker or a servant to obtain my passage 
money, sooner than lay myself under any further obligation to him, 
but I knew it was a thing easier said than done. After much 
cogitation I believed that my best plan would be to remain quietly 
where I was until I had communicated the fact of my intended return 
to my mother. I had a small sum of money which I had brought 
out with me, and which I believed to be sufficient to maintain me 
until I heard from England; then if my parent was unable to let me 
have what I required, lw ould try and’ get my passage paid home by 
some lady in return for my services; an opportunity which, my land- 
lady informed me, occurred by almost every homeward-bound vessel 
which put into Table Bay. The young are not apt to anticipate 
difficulties in their way ; I felt quite sure that by some mode or other 
my path would be made easy to me, and fell asleep under the full 
conviction that, in the end, all would come right. 

3ut the next morning, as I was sitting at breakfast, Claude Hamilton 
suddenly walked into the room, and my heart gave a great glad leap 
at the sight of him, which made me feel that to leave the Cape again 
would be sorry work for more reasons than one. 

He looked very sad at the turn things had taken, and he showed 
no hesitation in alluding to the cause of his finding me there, 
although his sympathy was uttered in a hesitating voice. 

“ Miss Grey—I am so ashamed—so bitterly ashamed—of all this!” 
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“ You need not be, Mr. Hamilton ; it is no fault of yours.” 

“But it is my family who have brought it on you.” 

“You are not responsible for the sins of your family, and I have 
never connected you with them—even in thought.” 

“Thank you!” he said, curtly: and then, after a pause: “Is it 
true that you are determined to go home *” 

“ Quite true! What else could I do?” 

“T am sure I don’t know, but it seems very dreadful—that you 
should have been asked and entreated to leave your own home for 
ours, and then—that this should be the upshot! Charles has 
behaved shamefully, infamously to you, and had I had my will you 
should have heard of it long ago.” 

“T wish I had,” I answered; “but as it is, it is useless to discuss 
the subject. It may seem strange to you to hear me say so, Mr. 
Hamilton, but I am thankful now that it has happened !” 

“So am I,” he said abruptly. 

“It is far better I should have discovered it before than after my 
marriage, and from the moment I re-met your brother (you won't be 
offended with me for saying this), I felt that I had been living under 
a delusion, and that I did not love him.” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Claude, and then he added hastily, ** for 
you, that is to say Miss Grey, it was so much better, as you 
observe, that you should be made aware of the truth at once.” 

“It was much better,” I answered quietly; “and now that we 
understand that fact, let us discuss something else. .Is Mrs. 
Ransom very much offended at my leaving Rhineberg ?” 

“ Her offence is of little consequence,” said Claude, thereby betray- 
ing that she was; “the only thing I can think of now, is yourself. 
What do you propose to do ?” 

Then I unfolded to him all my plans, and told him what I had 
settled in my own mind the night before. Claude disapproved of 
them. He thought that waiting in Cape Town until U heard from 
home, which must be at the least a period of two months, might 
prove exceedingly unpleasant to me. 

“Fancy,” he said, “your being cooped up in this hotel, without 
horse or carriage at your command, and then the risk, every time you 
venture out, of meeting some of my family, or those abominable Von 
Becks.” 

“Oh! I don’t mind the Von Becks,’ I answered gaily; the very 
presence of Claude Hamilton seemed to put me in good spirits, “I 
bear them no malice, poor things! They have only done what they 
consider the best for themselves, and everyone has a right to try 
for that! And as to a carriage, I have never been used to one and 
am well able to walk.” 

“But not alone,” he argued, “indeed, Miss Grey, you will en- 
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counter a thousand annoyances of which you can have no idea. Pray 
let me persuade you, since you are resolved upon returning to 
England, to go at once; the mail steamer will start in a few days.” 

“ But that cannot be,” I replied, “because—to tell you the plain 
truth Mr. Hamilton—I have not the money; your father offered it to 
me but I refused to accept it; Iam not even sure if my mother has 
it to send me yet. I must wait until I hear something from her.” 

“ And if she should not send it?” he asked anxiously. . 

“Then I shall go home in attendance on some lady, or any one 
who wants a servant, and will pay my passage in return for my 
services.” 

To see Claude Hamilton’s face fall was almost laughable. 

“Asa servant !” he exclaimed ; “ you to work your way home like 
any soldier’s wife, it shall never be, I will not hear of it. Miss Grey! 
Laura! you refused this money from my father, but you will take;it 
from me—as a loan, if you so will—but anyway, say you will take it 
and start by the next steamer !” 

He was looking straight at me with his pleading blue eyes, and I 
hesitated. 

“T cannot bear to think of you, living lonely and unprotected here, 
still less, returning to your mother in any way but as a lady should. 
Laura! to oblige me; to show that you do not extend to me the 
feeling of aversion with which my family have inspired you, say that 
you will accept my offer!’ , 

He clasped my hand as he spoke; our eyes met; and I said, 
*¢ yes.” 

It was so sweet to think that he cared for my welfare; that some 
one in that strange land held me in his thoughts, and suffered 
with me. 

Tn the course of a few days the mail-steamer for England arrived, 
and when she left again I sailed in her. 

Claude Hamilton arranged everything for me; paid my passage 
money (which I made him fully understand was to be considered as 
only a loan); secured my berth; and finally put me and my belong- 
ings on board. When we had shaken hands for the last time, and I 
had lost sight of his handsome bronzed face and manly figure, I went 
down into my cabin and cried, to think I should never meet his kindly 
glance again. I believe that the Hamiltons were quite taken aback 
by the news that I was gone; that they had imagined that being 
without funds, it was impossible I could leave the Cape without their 
knowledge, and had cherished the idea that after a few weeks of re- 
flection I should come to my senses again, and announce myself ready 
to fulfil my broken engagement. 

Were such the case, Claude Hamilton must have been as delicate in 
keeping the sceret: of his generous loan to meas he had been in making 
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the offer of it. My voyage home was melancholy and monotonous in 
the extreme. I had had no opportunity to announce the blasting of 
my hopes of matrimony to my poor mother, and the thought of the 

surprise and sorrow she would experience at seeing me burst in upon 
her at Langley, almost swallowed up the joy I felt at meeting her 
gain. 

The reality exceeded my worst expectations. It is needless, neither 
have I the space, to relate the welcome I received. ‘That my mother 
was glad to see me once more, no one could doubt, but the fact of my 
returning after so public a departure as I had gone, was a source of 
bitter humiliation to her. 

She was not free, poor dear soul, from those petty feelings by which 
women bred in the depths of the country are apt to let themselves 
be governed, and the fear of what “people” would say and think was 
greater to her than the thankfulness with which she should have con- 
templated my escape from a marriage which could have ended only in 
misery. 

People ; that is to say, the people who resided in Langley, did say 
and think a great deal, there is no doubt; but as they did not presume 
to canvass the subject before my face, I tried not to let imagination 
take too great a hold on me. I had many annoyances to encounter, 
and not a little impertinence, but I regarded it all as part of the price 
I was called upon to pay in exchange for my deliverance. 

My brothers advanced the sum with which to return the money I 
had borrowed from Claude Hamilton ; and when it was sent to him I 
ventured to write a few lines to thank him for his great kindness to 
me. And then my last link with the past seemed broken, and I 
settled myself down to be a good daughter to my mother, and to try 
and make her forget the disappointment which she had sustained on 
my behalf. 

She was a very good mother to me; she never reproached me with 
my obstinacy or w rilfalnese, and a dismal shake of her head as she 
alluded to “poor Laura’s disappointment,” or a heavy sigh when I 
arrayed myself in any of the articles of my unused fvousseaw, were 
the sole evidences she was used to give that the cireumstance was not 
forgotten by her. After a little while also, the strangeness with 
which my old friends had first greeted me wore off; and I filled the 
old place in Langley which had been mine before I left it. 

Yet I was not happy. I had quite determined in my own heart 
that I should never make another attempt to enter the marriage state, 
but not because I regretted Charles’s infidelity, or had been thereby 
rendered distrustful of the faith of man. I believed in the worth of 
the human race as sincerely as I had ever done, more so, perhaps, 
when I reflected on the kindness which had been shown me by Claude 
Hamilton. For here lay the secret of my discomfort. The tones, the 
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words, the looks of the younger brother had lingered with me longer 
than they should have done; they haunted me by day and returned 
to me in my dreams; and the knowledge fretted me, because I had 
no wish to waste more of my life upon an illusion, and I verily believed 
I should never see nor speak with him again! 

Yet had I not done so I should never have written down these 
passages in my life’s history. ‘They would have had too mournful a 
termination to find favour in the sight of any reader. 

It only remains for me therefore to tell how and under what cir- 
cumstances I did meet him again. I had never expected it, I can 
safely say that, and yet when it came how natural it seemed. It was 
on a spring afternoon, some six months after I had returned to Langley, 
that, as I was sitting by my mother’s sofa, our servant suddenly ap- 
peared with the intelligence that a gentleman of the name of Hamilton 
was in the drawing-room, and wished to speak to me. My poor 
mother reddened all over at the sound of Hamilton, and my first im- 
pulse was that it must be Charles, come over to try and effect a recon- 
ciliation between us, and I sprung to my feet, exclaiming : 

“T will not see him, mother! I told him my mind frankly before we 
parted, and he must be crazy to imagine that I will re-take my word.” 

“But what is to be done then?” asked my mother, trembling. 
“Am I to speak to him, Laura? Oh dear! oh dear !” 

Her plaintive helplessness appealed to me more than any firmness 
would have done. I felt that I was a coward, and I told her so. 

“T will go, mamma, and at once. It is but to repeat my decision 
and to beg him to leave us. Langley is no place for him now!” 

So I left the room without further hesitation, and entered the 
drawing-room. What was my pleasure, my surprise, as Claude came 
forward to receive me! Had I not known my own sentiments re- 
garding him before, they must have become patent to me as he pressed 
my hand warmly in his, and sent the hot blood coursing from my 
heart to my face to assure him of his welcome. In a few minutes more 
I had introduced him to my mother, who, judging my feelings by her 
own, was puzzled to think why I should appear so pleased to see any- 
one bearing the name which had become odious to her ears. However, 
she had heard sufficient of Claude’s kindness towards me to know that 
she must not class him with the rest of his family, and therefore it 
was not long before she had invited him (since his stay in Langley 
was short) to remain and take tea with us. 

He accepted the invitation almost gratefully, as though he had 
hardly expected so much at our hands; and as we strolled into the 
garden, whilst the meal was being prepared, he told me so. 

“Twas half afraid to come down here,” he said; “I feared the 
sight of me might make your mother angry, and perhaps be distasteful 
to yourself.” 
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“You can hardly have thought that,” I answered quickly ; “or else 
you must believe that I have very little gratitude in my composition.” 

“T believe nothing but what is good of you, Miss Grey ; but your 
memories of the Cape must naturally be unpleasant ones.” 

“Indeed they are not!” I replied with a laugh; “not all of them, 
that is to say. I care too little about them now to permit the recol- 
lection to annoy me.” 

“Ts that really the case?” he asked, eagerly; “have you no lin- 
gering regrets for the disappointment you then experienced ?” 

“ Not for myself,” I said, looking him full in the face. “I feel only 
thankful when I recall it. I think it was a most lucky disappointment. 
By-the-bye—how is Mademoiselle Von Beck ?” 

“T am afraid I cannot inform you accurately, for we have seen 
nothing of them lately. Charles, to my certain knowledge, has never 
spoken to one of the family since you left; and both Mr. Ransom and 
my father have put their vetoes on my mother and sisters doing so. 
But I did hear, the other day, that Ernestine was going to marry a 
half-caste.” 

“Poor Charles!” I said, pathetically. 

“Ts there no hope for him, Miss Grey ?” asked his brother. 

“Not the remotest! Have you come over to plead his cause? It 
will be lost labour, Mr. Hamilton, I warn you.” 

“JT had no such intention,” he answeréd, softly ; “I only wished 
to ascertain your feelings on the subject ?” 

“ But why are you here?” J continued ; “I thought you were to 
be in Australia by this time.” 

“T thought so also; but there have been delays, and I have felt 
unsettled; and so I thought I would run over to England for six 
months first, and pick up a few hints on farming. It is not fair the 
elder brother should have all the advantages.” 

I glanced at Claude’s athletic frame and pleasant face, and thought 
he had not much reason to complain. 

“ And when you have picked up your hints, I suppose you will run 
back again.” 

“ Yes—perhaps—that is to say——- 

“ Perhaps? but it depends on yourself.” 

“ Not entirely, Laura.” 

Directly he said those words I knew what he meant; and I could 
have thrown my arms about his neck, and thanked him for his love. 
But all I did was—to say nothing at all! Finding I helped him no 
further, Claude stole a downward look at me, and repeated his effective 
sentence. 

“Tt will not depend entirely on myself, Laura. I came to England 
for a specific purpose.” 

“ Indeed !” 


” 
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“ Aren’t you curious to know what it is ?” 

“You said just now—to pick up hints on farming.” 

“ And shall I take nothing else back with me ?” 

I was about to say, “A wife perhaps;” but it seemed such folly to 
play with words when our hearts were bursting. So I just looked up 
in his clear eyes, with their soft glance lowered to meet mine, and some- 
thing must have betrayed the truth to him, for he bent down, and 
kissed me on the mouth. 

Oh! I was so happy! I was so tremulously, eagerly happy, that I 
burst out crying where I stood. 

“ Laura—dearest ! have I offended you ?” 

Claude kept repeating this question four or five times; but I only 
shook my head, and sobbed the more, till at last he drew me into a 
little arbour which was near at hand, and on the principle, I suppose, 
of “a hair of the dog that bit you,” administered so many doses of 
the same cordial that I was compelled at last to stay my tears, in dread 
of being kissed away. 

Oh! how foolish! how blessed in retrospect seem such times! 

My mother’s horror when she heard that I had engaged myself to 
another man of the name of Hamilton may be imagined better than 
described. Yet she could not help acknowledging that Claude was 
“ perfect ””’—or she said so, to please me—and very different from his 
elder brother. 

We were married, and he brought me out to Australia, whence I 
write, and where, after a few years of separation, I had little difficulty 
in persuading my mother to join us. Our farm is thriving, and so 
is our family; and I never look at my Claude, whom I cannot 
remember to have given me other than kind words and kinder looks, 
without heaving a sigh of thankfulness for the termination to my 
- lucky disappointment, 
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An Easy Railway Journey in Spain. 


Wuen we asked for tickets at the Biarritz railway station for Burgos, 
the lady clerk who presided in the office was perplexed, and said we 
must speak to the chef de gare. It was amusing, because we were 
evidently asking for something quite unusual ; all the porters seemed 
astonished, and finally we were put into an empty first-class carriage. 
So off we start on the single line of rails towards Spain. The country 
is pretty, hilly and wooded, the banks are all crowned with dead 
eagle-fern and gorse in flower. 

The cuttings and tunnels are numerous, the rocks of grey limestone, 
the distant hills are grey, the light is grey, and soon grey evening 
becomes dark night. On the carriage was written, “ Wagon reservado 
para Senoras.” The politeness of the officials at Irun was exquisite, 
the trouble at the custom-house nothing, and the refreshments very 
good. We arrived at Burgos about ten o’clock, and found an omnibus 
waiting for the Fonda del Norte; into this we got with about four or 
five gentlemen, all smoking, and the half-hour’s drive over bad roads 
in the closed-up atmosphere of smoke was more fatiguing than all the 
nine hours’ railway put together. The hotel was perfectly clean. 
I should have thought Florence Nightingale had been there before, 
it was so sanatorily arranged; there were no curtains, white-washed 
walls, no paper, and iron bedsteads of complete cleanliness. The 
food was good, but most things slightly flavoured with garlic; 
partridges and chocolate were the best food we got excepting the 
bread, which was delicious. We stayed three nights at Burgos, and 
liked the people very much. Gregoria and Isidora, the chambermaids, 
were good damsels; the master and all the waiters were as civil as 
possible, and we did not pay more than in a French hotel. The great 
drawbacks to the Fonda del Norte were the horrid noises all night 
long. First, the omnibus arriving and going to the trains. Second, 
the accursed watchman who woke me up to tell me we were watched. 
Third, unaccountable noises of every sort,—bangs, whistles, serenades, 
howls, screams, and rumblings like thunder. The street is narrow, and 
the windows shut so badly that you seem to be living out of doors. 

Another drawback to the hotel is, that there are no fireplaces in the 
rooms, and at night it is very cold. We saw Burgos very well, but it 
is worth a month’s study. Nothing can exceed the richness and 
picturesqueness of the cathedral. I wandered in on Sunday, and knelt 
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down with eighty or a hundred women all in black veils. I had ,one 
on too, and I found it quite natural ; no one took any notice of me, and 
I liked the service as much as any of them—perhaps it interested me 
more—at least I must have felt more impressed with the sentiment of 
the people. Some of the men’s heads were so pious and noble! It 
was like looking at a sacred picture to see them. But I have no in- 
tention of telling you anything which you could find in guide-books. 

The next day I wandered about with Street’s “Gothic Architecture 
in Spain,” and saw everything he writes about. ‘Two remarks I have 
to make. He says there is no influence of the Moors in the buildings 
here. I think this is not true; the wooden doors of the Convent of 
Las Huelgas and of the Cathedral have panellings like those of the 
oldest doors in Algiers; there are also, in the Convent of Miraflores, 
in and under the arches which look out on that inmost dreary of 
romantic graveyards, some tiles with the colours outlined in chocolate 
colour, and the pattern slightly raised. I think they are Moorish in 
feeling, though not of the best Moorish art. These tiles were odd ones, 
in plain green and white, put in as if by chance, and were extremely 
lovely, four together forming 2 very complicated pattern, with opal 
tints in the glazing, forming one of the most jewel-like things I ever 
saw. ‘The old convent cloisters were so cold and so dreary that it 
took a great deal of the outside African sun to warm my chilled 
heart and bones. I say African sun very deliberately, because it 
was African. And I almost thought this was Africa, at least I 
never saw any thing so Afiican in Algeria as I had seen these four 
days in Spain. The colours of the landscape are composed of red, 
yellow, and brown; deserts of sandy space; monotonous and fiery 
wastes ; fortified mud towns, with old churches and convents; ther 
an expanse of wavy ground covered with grey granite rocks like 
castles or Druidical remains, and forests of small pines, impressive from 
their multitude and monotony. I am describing what we saw after 
leaving Burgos for Madrid. There were three great divisions of 
pictures which I saw,—the horizontal deserts, with towers in the faint 
distance or close by ; the wavy, rocky deserts; and the sandy deserts 
broken by pine woods. We must have gone over the mountains at 
night to get to Madrid, because they are in the map, and the rare 
air here in Madrid tells me we are two thousand four hundred feet 
above the sea. I saw more of things I should like to paint in one 
day than I see in six months in Algiers, but how to do it? We 
would have stopped at Avila, which I longed to explore, but there is 
no good inn, and I Lad sworn a solemn oath not to be uncomfortable if 
T could help it. 

At the Hotel de Paris, Madrid, we were quite comfortable; the 
food was good, and the beds perfectly clean, the waiters attentive. 

Do you care about painting, which is quite perfect, as art? If you 
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do, come to this gallery. Don Diego Rodriguez de Silvan y Velasquez 
is undoubtedly the greatest painter the world has produced. He is 
not the greatest colourist; he is not the greatest poet; he is not 
the greatest master of expression. But he is the greatest painter. 
I do not think many people can or ought to care for painting pur et 
simple without thought of what it says, therefore I say, it is not 
worth many people’s while to see Velasquez. But I do care for paint- 
ing, and this collection is one of the greatest intellectual pleasures I 
ever experienced in my life. Most people like a touching story told 
badly by painting better than the inside of a dead ox painted 
miraculously by Rembrandt, or an onion and a herring by Chardin, 
who is, in fact, the only artist I can think of like Velasquez in 
manner of painting. I do not. 

Madrid is a tiresome place, and when you have seen the pictures 
and seen the Prado, a review, the little carriages drawn by sheep 
filled with pretty little pale-faced children, and the Opera and the 
terrible Escorial, I think you had better go away. I am rather 
sorry that we did not sleep at the Escorial on our way to Madrid, 
but the fact is, we had heard such horrid stories of the inns that 
we did not dare to stop; but the Miranda Fonda, we heard after- 
wards, is very good, and we might have stayed a night and 
explored the rocky hills all round with ease. There were a few 
people in the first-class carriages going to the Escorial, but generally 
the first-class carriages are empty of all but a few French or English 
tourists; we always got a carriage to ourselves, and we became 
knowing in time and did not go in the omnibus, but took private 
carriages to and from the stations so as not to suffer from the smoking. 
At the Hotel de Paris, Madrid, the salle a manger was often disagree- 
able from the smoking, but by getting one’s dinner early one can 
avoid this inconvenience. 

My companion went toa bull fight; I could not summon up sufli- 
cient powers of endurance: I took a courier and went to the stable 
at the back of the Plaza de Toros, and saw the picadores dress and 
mount after they had prayed to the Virgin in the dirty little 
chapel in the stable-yard. Dreary, dirty, and dull it all looked; 
the horses were mere scrags from a knacker’s yard, and yet, poor 
brutes, they would suffer as much at being disembowelled as the 
finest Arab steed, and I could not bear to look at them with 
this anticipation. They are blinded to face the bull. They had 
their eyebands ready—only slipped up a little—dirty bits of rag; 
the horses were not clean, and their harness by no means pic- 
turesque. The picadores were nervous and dull, there seemed not the 
least bit of pluck or game in them. I have seen gamekeepers and 
grooms in many places, and seen horses got ready by servants,— 
English, French, and Arab,—and all sorts of preparations for hunts 
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and chaces of different kinds, but I never saw anything so dull, 
pitiful, and stupid as this preparation. The dresses of the picadores 
were dirty, torn, and tinselly; and there was not a bit of eager con- 
versation, not even in the crowd round them. I went into every 
corner, and saw the places where the men are taken when wounded, &c. 
They had confessed and received absolution, and in fact they looked as 
if they had come from a stupid sermon, and not as if going to join in 
a great national sport. I did see something fine, namely, a group of 
those huge, big bull-dogs, greenish-grey brutes with black stripes, 
and magnificent heads expressive of much stubborn courage ; they had 
twenty bells each round their necks, and were each one led by a 
picturesque Spaniard. ‘These dogs are not always used; only some- 
times to bite and worry a tame and patient bull, or to draw off a bull 
when a matador is in great danger. The dogs jump up and seize the 
bull by an ear, or about the neck, and it is not easy to shake them off. 
A Spaniard, who was talking to us about buli-fights, said that at 
Ronda he once saw thirty-three horses killed by one bull. 

I have a great deal to say about the dogs here and everywhere ; 
they seem to play such a very important part in Spain. I think it is 
a defect in Don Quixote that he has not a dog; I am sure he must 
have had one. Velasquez has felt the importance of their dogships, 
and it is delightful to see them, in his pictures, often nobler far to 
look at than their masters. The mules, too, which were to draw away 
the corpses (allow me to say corpses out of respect to the horses), 
were handsome and well dressed, but I saw such every day here. I 
was not allowed to see the bull; he was in the dark, to make him 
savage on coming into the light. Now, what I did see, did not seem 
much material for any very picturesque sight. 1 began to wonder— 
as I often do, too, in the churches—why stage-managers are not em- 
ployed in real life to get wp sensation effects. I could get up an altar, 
with a Mater Dolorosa, in two hours, better (that is, more impressive 
and horrible) than any here ; and so with this bull-fight paraphernalia, 
—it was in bad taste, altogether wretched. I confess I was very anxious 
to know what my friend would say when she came home, for we had 
been reading up bull-fights. Every writer makes it something mag- 
nificent, and as I watched the carriages draw up, and the ladies crowd 
in, and knew that the Plaza held twelve thousand people, I did think 
that the people, the mass of picturesque mantillas and fans, would be 
very fine. 


As it was still too carly to go home, I took a drive to a cemetery, on the 
1 


homecopathie principle, to cure me of the sadness the whole back scene 
had given me. ‘The cemeteries are horrid places, mere yards, and the 
dead are put in walls, like books in book-cases. I sawa woman who 
had just buried a child in a tomb where a little before she had put 
two others and her husband; she had her last little one with her, a 
R 2 
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boy about six; she cried, howled, flung up her arms, and called on 

God, her children, her husband, and would not go away; it was the 

most violent expression of desolation I ever saw. The poor little fellow 

seized her hand and leaning with all his weight on her, tried to draw 

her from the grave, but she would not go. Inthe North you could not 

see such a scene. My guide took me, with tears in his eyes, to see the 

tomb of a young oflicer who was shot with others on the fatal 3rd of 

February. Many ladies and gentlemen make visits to this sad grave. 

From the cemetery I went to see the Queen come out of her palace, 
but she would not come. I saw her confessor come out and get into 
his mule-drawn coach ; he was ail in violet, for he is a bishop; his name 
is Claret ; this was of course a gratifying sight: then I saw the oldest 
general, and the present commander-in-chief, and a great many very 
fine people, and I was much edified, but disappointed that the Queen 
sent off her guard and her coach, which she did just as I got up to 
the palace door, so I went home, and there was my friend almost sick, 
und very cross, and in a horrid state of mind with me for having 
made her go to such a savage, nasty, disgusting, cruel sight. She 
said that no words could paint the disgusting, revolting spectacle. 
She would not tell me the details, but said that it was not spirited 
nor grand at all, but sickening, the people seeming to be excited by 
the blood and the horrors more than by the combat; that it was ¢ 
sight never to be forgotten while thinking of Spain, and never to be 
forgiven the Spaniards. I remembered my father saying he nearly 
fainted to see the horses drawing out their own intestines with their 
feet, and so I could imagine what she had seen quite well enough, but 
T really can’t write anything more about the bull-fights, I am quite sick 
of hearing every one talk of them; and here every town has its bull- 
fights, and priests go when they would not enter a theatre on any account, 
and ladies of high rank and delicacy, in fact, every one goes and likes it. 

We left Madrid at 7 a.st., and saw the desert, which in spite of 
heavy rain in October was still a desert; I do not think there was 
any grass anywhere ; no wonder we never got any butter, or leche de 
vaca, and only goat’s milk. 

I enjoyed those deserts and delighted in the colour as we went 
slowly in our nice little room, ¢.¢., the railway-carriage. ‘I'o go ina 
carriage would be intolerable. We got to Toledo about 10 a..., 
mounted a diligence, and were dragged up steep stone narrow rvelles 
by four wonderfully drvessed-up mules, which looked really beautiful 
in their red and yellow harness. But how we got up to the hotel is a 
miracle! Think of driving up to the Casbah at Algiers in a diligence and 
four! Iam sure the builders of these streets had as much idea of 
their being used for carriages as our Moors in Algiers, and no more. 

Now the most important part of my account is to be the perfect 
truthfulness of my reports of hotels; so you must know we are 
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again in a room arranged by Florence Nightingale—bare, white walls, 
iron bedsteads, and no fleas, and, in fact, Juana, the maid, seems to 
think the beds ought not to be made till night, and all day the mat- 
tresses are folded up, and the sheets put away ; so, with two very active 
operations against their peace, the fleas go to church or to the dogs. 


I never told you anything about the dogs in the churches—they are | 


simply delicious. Would not you enjoy the sight of a little, yellow, 
perky dog limping up to an altar to /a Maier Dolorosa, and sitting 
quietly with his little lame fore-paw hanging down, and his nose 
high up in the air, as if he were absorbed in devotion? I expect 
he will hang up a little wooden paw as an ex-voto to-morrow. You 
see great, big dogs fast asleep, and little ones skirmishing about, all 
mixed up with the women, who kneel or sit on the matted floor in 
the most comfortable confusion, I must say the churches are very 
comfortable this cold weather, and though one is shocked with the 
bleeding Christs, the blazing purgatories, and the Virgins in black, 
on the whole one is more comfortable there than anywhere else. Here, 
in Toledo, we had no fire-place, and it was colder than it was at 
Burgos. In the middle of our dark sitting-room stood a most pic- 
turesque Arab brazier of brass, a sort of pan in an inlaid wooden 
saucer, and in this we have some red bits of charcoal, which make 
more stifling fumes than heat. 

I wonder when one ought to come here? It seems to me that it is 
always too hot or too cold. We trotted about all day after the curi- 
osities of the wonderful place, and only came home to eat and go to 
bed. I really think unless one’s eyes are really cultivated so as to 
feel intense delight in the beautiful ruins here, it is not worth one’s 
while to come at all, for though the beds in this cold weather are 
clean, I can imagine in the heat they may be less so. We really 
suffered from cold, for it froze hard at night, and our excellent Cabezas 
(our guide) said it was too cold to snow. 

Street, Ford, Gautier, and all the books are correct about the 
wonders here, but they exaggerate the beauty of the streets; there 
is very little that is picturesque outside, except the walls and gates of 
the town, and I could find in Algiers or Blidah a thousand beautiful 
external bits. Here, the feeling of everything going to ruin is quite 
terrible ; it really saddens me. If you would see anything you mnst 
come at once. “This tower fell down last winter,” said Cabezas, 
showing us a mass of Moorish ruin in the ditch ; and again, in the 
Moorish houses, he showed us ceilings half destroyed, and told us, a 
few years ago, you could see all the colours and gilding. So the 
curious must come at once, and if it is not very cold, they will never 
be so happy anywhere as in that cathedral which is perfect. Don’t 
go to see the Virgin’s jewels, and do not go into any difficult places, 
or where your guide insists you must go, but walk about as you like 
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in that wonderful world of columns, in that coloured twilight at 
sunset, and at every hour of the day. Cabezas was very useful every- 
where, except in the Cathedral; there he was a bore. 

Did I say the food was good? We had little fish and little birds, 
and the grapes, as everywhere, were excellent food. We found if 
we were never out of temper at being kept waiting for hours that we 
got on quite well, and we never were out of temper! When any 
one said, “in five minutes,” I began to draw water-pots, or tiles, 
anything in sight, and I had always time. The railway officials even 
have no idea of time, and the only way to take life in Spain is to 
resion yourself, to be quite at home, and make yourself comfort- 
able with your books and tea-pot at every station. We were twenty- 
four hours getting from Toledo to Cordova, there being no place 
to stop at; five hours of that we waited in a dirty room for the 
train at Castilego, from 7 p.m. to 12 p.m, and our company was 
five Guardia Civilia, five countrywomen, a cat, a little dog, and two 
big dogs. On the whole it was very amusing, the one lamp shining 
on the picturesque figures made a whole series of Goya’s eauw 
fortes, and my companion’s conversations with these picturesque 
creatures was very diverting ; every one of the women denied liking 
bull-fights, and yet it came out that they all went very often ; they 
talked immensely, and asked questions in as naive a manner as the 
Arabs. All of them had immense chignons of false hair, and man- 
tillas, of course ; every woman wears false hair here. I saw one the 
other day with a bald head and a huge chignon! As usual, we had 
a whole carriage to ourselves ; in fact, no one travels here by first-class 
except English, as far as we have seen. 

We always carried a basket of good food with us, but the buffets 
are not bad. I saw cold turkey and excellent good cheer at Menjibar. 
The country was very monotonous, plains of cultivated land, immense 
plantations of olives, and in La Mancha, rocky bits and the points of 
the Sierra Mourena. At dark we drove to the Fonda Suisa at Cordova, 
and found three big old-fashioned rooms opening on to a gallery 
running round a delightful patio like a Moorish court. We thought 
the dusk was the right light to see the mosque in, so off we went, and 
exquisitely delicious it was to find ourselves in a warm atmosphere 
with orange-trees around, and trickling water, and blue evening sky 
and great stars above, and dim arches all round. The mosque was 
shut, but we got a warm bath for our senses, which after the cold 
ruins of Toledo and the twenty-four hours’ journey, was an intoxicat- 
ing change. 

We had good food, a refreshing night, and good food again in the 
morning, and decided that this hotel was better than that at Madrid ; 
and we came here with a horrid fear, for every one had told us that 
it was impossible to sleep at Cordova, One gentleman who was here 
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last year, assured us he and his wife found (in July, 1865) the floor 
swarming with vermin. Lither the railway has changed everything, © 
or these people must have been to some horrible venta. ‘The beds 
were perfectly clean ; we got as much water as we wanted, and in fact 
T could have stayed a week here and felt quite at home. 

There is no use in describing the mosque; it is by far the most 
remarkable and impressive building I have seen in Spain, and I went 
about it crying to see the horrible altars disfiguring its marvellous 
beauty. This forest of columns had a strange fascination for me, and 
impressed me more than the beautiful Toledo Cathedral, perhaps 
because one is so full of intense pity for a grand mosque, so de- 
corated by a barbarous and cruel Christianity. Look down the 
lanes of columns, and see how every column is polished and dark, 
just as high as your shoulder, and white, and new above, and think 
of generations who have passed and passed, and leant on the columns, 
and then go into the little exquisitely decorated chapel where the 
Koran was kept, and feel how the marble pavement is worn by the 
hands and knees and foreheads of the true believers who there made 
their prayers, then go up into the triumphal arch where there is 
still remaining lace-like carving, and inlaid tiling of indescribable 
beauty, and if there you can resist tearing down that horrible St. 
Ferdinand of painted wood on his hideous altar,—you have as much 
self-control as I had! It is really pitiful to see so much pure beauty 
unappreciated everywhere in Spain. Iam quite reconciled to England 
buying up everything for the South Kensington Museum, which 
seemed to me wicked before I came and saw how utterly the best 
things are uncared for here. 

Nothing is more amusing at Cordova than walking about the streets 
and looking into the open shops, which are arranged like Moorish 
bazaars, so that you can study all the manufactures of the place. The - 
likeness to Algiers was quite remarkable in form, colour, and work- 
manship. For example, in mechanical appliances; the Arabs have 
a rough, simple way of turning and holding a bow (like a violin 
bow) in the right hand which turns the wood round, while the left 
hand presses the chisel, and the toes of the foot are used to direct it. 
Here, in Cordova, I saw four or five Spaniards sitting on low seats, 
turning exactly in the same way as Arabs; in another shop I saw 
weaving done in rough hand-looms precisely like Arab looms, and the 
patterns were Arab patterns. They were weaving harness for the 
mules; this harness is a most interesting study; the foundation is of 
hempen threads drawn one way, and woollen or velvet across; the 
colours are delicious, those prevailing most are yellow and chocolate, 
and the patterns are geometrical ; the traveller must not miss looking 
at these shops, or fail to examine every mule that passes. I counted 
seven in one minute, and all had different patterns in the harness. I 
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have no doubt if you offered these people some plain harness from 
England, they would prefer it, for like the Arabs of Algiers they only 
continue traditional patterns by habit, and have lost all the apprecia- 
tion which the original inventors must have had, for what is beautiful. 
I know a rich Moor in Algiers who has painted all the white marble 
columns in his house to imitate French wood! and I saw here, as I 
walked along, a pedlar who undid his pack to show us proudly com- 
mon cotton dresses and laces from Manchester, which all the women 
buy and prefer to their own solid, lovely coloured cloths and strong 
thread lace of La Mancha. The lantern-maker also retained some 
legendary Arab forms ; the pottery, a little too; and the patterns on 
the cloth still more. Every shop is worth looking into; but I give 
notice the pavement is torture, and after two days of trot, trot, you 
will be footsore. ‘There is nothing except the bridges to see after the 
mosque, and a garden which was quite Algerian, and then one should 
take the day train to Malaga, because the railway is something quite 
stupendous just above where it cuts through the Sierra Nevada; the 
limestone mountains have been forced up by volcanic action, and have 
their strata absolutely perpendicular in some places, and the tunnel 
oes into the rampart-like side of a huge mountain, and you come out 
into a crack (it is not wide enough to be called a ravine), and then dive 
under the mountains again. It is very wonderful indeed. The colours 
of the cliffs are blue and yellow, or perhaps some eyes might find 
them grey and tawny ; the tunnels are rough, not lined, and I con- 
fess I felt I should not like to be in one during a little earthquake, 
and I think of such things, living in a place like Algiers, where, when 
the windows rattle, they say, ‘Ce n’est rien qu'un tremblement de 
terre.” After passing through this rocky wall, one glides into a 
paradise of orange-scented groves and running waters, so warm, so 
gracious, so sweet to live in that I do not wonder the Moors came and 
stayed here. It is warmer than Algiers. 

Malaga I hated. The only thing that I saw there that was 
interesting to me was a school started by a rich young Spanish 
widow, who had lost her husband and four children by violent deaths, 
drowning, &e. She gives six thousand pounds a year to aid the 
suffering and the ignorant. This school interested me, but what 
interested me most in it was to find that all the sisters (but one) who 
managed it were French women,—Sccurs de St. Vincent de Paul, 
from the Rue de Bac. I talked a long time to the supérieur ; she 
said that Spanish women have few vocations in active life, if they go 
into the service of religion it is into cloistered orders of which there 
is still an immense number in Spain. Women are allowed to shut 
themselves up in cloisters, but not men. This is exactly what I 
should have predicted of Spanish women from their faces, and their 
manners in church, and on the promenades. It was very pleasant to 
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talk to these sisters of charity, for I felt that here was some 
enlightenment, activity, and worldliness (in a good sense), added to 
the religious element, which is too pure in Spain to suit my taste. 
Here our easy railway journey properly ends, but I will describe our 
adventures till we left Spain and started for the beautiful province 
of Oran. Before sunrise, on the 12th of December, we were on 
board the little steamboat in the harbour at Malaga. The coast of 
Spain was as beautiful as anything on earth can be in the pearly, 
early morning; everything was opaline coloured, and jewelled and 
rainbow-dyed. Mountains, towers, villages, old castles, dove-like boats 
—twenty-five thousand beautiful things we passed; and as the sun 
lowered we came to that big limestone rock, upborne out of the earth 
and sea and broken off from Africa—Gibraltar. I never was more 
astonished in my life than at first sight of Gibraltar! No one has 
said anything about the beauty of Gibraltar. Turner has portrayed 
it in “Polyphemus” and other pictures. The outline is most wonder- 
ful as you come up under it from out the east at sunset: go and 
see. We could not go to Gibraltar that night because of the accursed 
quarantine, so stayed at Algeciras, a lovely place where we did not 
sleep, as we were devoured by fleas. Off we set, at sunrise, on horse- 
back ; perched on queer chairs (Spanish side-saddles) round the bay ; 
it was very beautiful! I enjoyed the ride intensely ; there were little 
waves, such musical little waves, laughing, dancing, singing up the 
sand; and then to see the sky, the sea, the rock, the mountains of 
Europe and Africa, all swimming in the tenderest pearly light; and 
the sand and the reeds, and the people and the buildings, were all 
orange-coloured and warm in the brilliant light of the rising sun! 

At Gibraltar we were féted by Colonel N——, for a long, pleasant, 
sunny day, and at night set out in a little boat, on the dark water, 
to join our French steamer “Spahis,” bound for Oran, looking back 
lingeringly on our Easy Railway Journey in Spain! 
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X Breakdown. 


By tHe Autuor or “Tester Kirton.” 


THERE never was a more wretchedly wet morning. Rain had been 
falling for twelve hours at least. Every external object was saturated. 
The Eternal City looked as gloomy and damp and dismal as a swamp, 
and the deep-blue Italian sky travellers are so apt to rave about, was 
very like a wet blanket. 

“T say, Jack, this is a wretched business. Shall we put our journey 
off?” 

“ And lose our money,” my friend answered. “ No, thank you—not 
if I know it. You have only got to fancy yourself in England, instead 
of Italy, and it will soon be all right.” 

Jack Robinson and I had taken our places—when the weather was 
fine—in a diligence going from Rome to Naples, and now, on this un- 
promising morning, we stood beside the lumbering vehicle, while it 
was got ready with more noise than speed. 

“T say, cheer up!” Jack went on. “ You look as lively, just now, 
as a half-drowned cat. ‘The rain cannot go on for ever. Let's take 
our places, here come some more of our company. Tve seen to the 
luggage.” 

He got into the diligence, and I followed, grumbling. 

We were scarcely seated, when the sound of high-pitched French 
voices in dispute made us look out. 

A stout black-browed Frenchwoman stood wrangling with her under- 
sized husband. 

“But—it is impossible, Hortense!” and monsieur shrugged his 
shoulders decisively. 

“Mais, mon Dieu! Achille, tell not to me such folly ; go, run, there 
is time yet,” cried madame, with both hands upraised to enforce her 
words. 

“No, no, nonsense! there is no time; we are departing. Dost not 
thou hear the guard, who tells us to take our places? Allons! dé- 
péchons nous.” 

The guard went up to the lady and begged her to get in; all was 
ready. 

“ But I tell you I have left my bonnet-box, which has in it some- 
thing of value, at the hotel—do you understand ?—you must wait 
while monsieur there runs for it; he is a fast runner, monsieur,” 
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The guard shook his head. 

“Impossible! Signora, the hour of departure is already past. There — 
is not a moment to spare.” 

“ What, will you say—No time ?” Madame raised her voice to its 
highest pitch, and threw her arms about wildly. “Mon Dieu! but there 
must be time! The diligence must wait; my property is valuable, 
I would not lose it for one hundred frances. Achille, run this instant! 
dost thou hear? Where art thou then ?” 

But Monsieur Achille had disappeared. When his wife turned her 
anger on the guard, he had seized his opportunity, and plunged into 
the interior of the capacious vehicle. 

“Will it please the signora to follow?’ said the guard, smiling. 
“The signor is there,” he pointed to the diligence, “and we are going.” 

“ Ah, scélérat !” madame shrieked, in a tone only to be attained by 
a Frenchwoman, while her face turned the colour of red and yellow 
brickdust ; “‘it is a conspiracy to rob me. Achille! come forth—it is 
infamous! ‘They shall restore our fares. Achille, I say—cochon !” 

Tt was difficult to say whether the last epithet was addressed to 
guard or husband, as she finally and suddenly sprang into the dili- 
gence, shaking her fist indiscriminately. 

The door was closed upon her, and we started amid many discordant 
cries and a clatter of hoofs, which considerably deadened the voice of 
madame, though I caught the words “ infime—scélérat—brigand,” 
&e., screeched into the air above the din: 

We congratulated ourselves that we were in a different compart- 
ment, for we could hear the storm raging on Monsieur Achille’s devoted 
head. 

“Corpo di bacco!” said a Roman priest who sat opposite to me; 
“Ja signora hath a voice and a temper. She is neither nightingale 
nor dove.” 

The father’s own voice was deep and unctuous; he might have sat 
for a portrait of Friar Tuck, and he had a chuckling merry laugh in 
keeping with his jolly appearance. 

The other occupants of our division were Neapolitans, ill-visaged, 
harsh-voiced, and meagre-limbed fellows. 

Our course lay over the lower road passing through Ciprano, but 
the scenery was a blank, for the thick driving rain obscured every- 
thing. We had toiled on, through wind and rain, for about eighteen 
miles, when we arrived at a part of the road in course of reconstruc- 
tion, considerably above the level of the old way. I remarked, every 
now and then, deep cracks which extended from the outer edge or em- 
bankment towards the centre of the road. 

‘Look there; how the ground has given,” said Jack, who was 
generally on the look-out for squalls ; “that’s the heavy rain ; it won't 
be so pleasant, I can tell you, if the diligence gets on those cracks.” 
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The words were hardly spoken, when the heavily-laden machine 
lurched on one side, and the next moment the hind near wheel was 
buried to the nave in the soft earth. If the front wheel on that side 
had not stood firm, we must have toppled over the embankment, down 
into the old road. 

There was a sudden chorus of oaths and shrieks; the alarmed 
passengers jolted one on the top of the other, like bits of glass in a 
kaleidoscope, and then tumbled out in all directions. 

My Roman Friar Tuck half smashed me, emitting a sound like a 
paviour as we came in contact, but I scrambled from under him, and 


almost rolled down the bank into the mud of the lower road, where. 


the rest of the party, about twelve in number, soon assembled. 

There were no broken bones, but every one looked muddy and 
miserable. 

The conducteur was assailed on all sides. 

“What can be done ?’—“ Where can we go?” was reiterated over 
and over again, the Frenchwoman, loudest of all, adding abuse to her 
questions as,she scornfully asked the conducteur whether it would not 
have been better to wait an hour even, for her property in Rome, than 
to lose half a day in this desert of mud. 

The man did not understand all her words, but her contemptuons 
looks and gestures were unmistakeable. His eyes flashed. 

“Madre di Dio!” he muttered; “a little blood-letting would do 
her no harm.” 

Achille tried to pacify her, but she only answered him with a 
scornful shrug of her shoulders, and, “ Tais-toi done imbécile.” 

It was plain we could not stand in this unsheltered place while the 
diligence was being righted ; there was now a perfect hampes of wind 
and: rain. 

The guard pointed out a rude-looking building at some little distance. 

“Tf the signori will follow me, I think they will find shelter there ; 
it is the habitation of the people who are at work on the road.” 

As he spoke, some of the labourers came out of the barn-like looking 
place. As soon as we got within speaking distance, they made us 
heartily welcome to the shelter we could find there, and then hurried 
on to help in extricating the diligence. 

‘he building was of the roughest kind that can be imagined, divided 
in the centre—one side for the women, the other for the men—each 
again subdivided into two chambers. 

The women, full of eager curiosity, crowded the entrance to their 
division. Among the sun-burnt group three or four handsome young 
faces told out among the wrinkled mahogany-hued visages of the rest, 
like summer flowers in an autumn hedgerow. 

When our charming Frenchwoman beheld the place she must take 
shelter in, she turned on the guard with fresh fury. 
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“Ah, ciel! is this a place to puta lady in? Do you take me for 
an animal, like yourself? It is enfame! and it is you—you—who 
have caused the accident! See there—my toilette all spoiled, my pro- 
perty all lost, through you! ButI will have compensation; yes— 
yes—if there is justice in so barbarous a country,—a country of rogues 
and fools !” 

An ominous gleam shot from the guard’s eyes, and I saw the 
fingers of his right hand contract nervously, but he restrained any 
outbreak. Turning away with a forced smile, he asked for the overseer 
of the workmen. 

Every one else laughed at madame’s vehemence and pantomime, and 
this had the happy effect of infuriating her past endurance. She 
pushed her way rudely in among the women, and was lost to view. 
Monsieur Achille seemed used to her outbreaks ; he only shrugged his 
shoulders, and proceeded to light a cigar. 

The wet day had given the road-makers a holiday ; they lay scat- 
tered about the inner chamber of their compartment in true dolce far 
niente fashion, but in answer to the guard’s request, the chief of the 
gang stirred up a few of those who were not quite asleep to make us 
comfortable. 

They threw fresh wood on the fire, and drew some empty casks 
round it for seats, and had it not been for the smoke we might have 
found far worse quarters, but this was suffocating, and our eyes and 
throats suffered severely. ‘There was only a very small hole for a 
chimney, and a still smaller one for a window, and seemingly the smoke 
preferred remaining within to being squeezed through such very 
diminutive apertures. 

We soon experienced a more active kind of discomfort in the attacks 
of sundry lively fleas, who found out the presence of new blood in the 
assemblage. 

We tried to calm our irritated nerves by smoke of another sort, 
our jolly priest blowing as good a cloud as any, and lightening the 
time by a few racy anecdotes. 

At the end of an hour the guard came back with direful news. 
The sunken wheel was broken; he had sent the postillion back to 
tome for another; so that there was no hope of proceeding on our 
journey till evening. 

“But I have found better accommodation for the signori—at a 
farm-house about a mile off—the rain is nothing now in comparison— 
will they not please to come ?” 

“As to me,” said the padre, “I am already smoke-dried, and, 
moreover, I am too much at my ease to move; I prefer to stay here, 
if only I can get something to eat. I hold with the proverb, ‘ We 
may go further and fare worse.’ ” 

Robinson, another Englishman, and I were of the same opinion, 
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and the overseer said we were welcome to bread and cheese, and soup 
too, when it should be ready. 

The Neapolitans and the rest declared for the farm-house, and 
Monsieur Achille went to ask his wife what she would like to do. 

Madame was among us again in a moment. 

“Bah! what is a mile, Achille? I would walk five before I would 
stay here. It is insupportable to be stared at by savages, and eaten 
by fleas. But art thou sure, Achille, that that infamous brigand of a 
conducteur is not deceiving us? Look at him! he is capable of any 
evil. I detest him!” 

She spoke in French, but, judging by his looks, the guard under- 
stood her meaning, and fully reciprocated her dislike. 

“Thank God for all His mercies,” said the priest, as madame passed 
over the threshold with her husband ; “I shall eat with better appe- 
tite for her absence.” 

The bread and cheese proved excellent, the former white and sweet 
as milk, and, with the aid of our brandy-flasks, we made a capital 
meal. ‘he fire had burnt clearer, and there was consequently less 
smoke; but for the fleas we should have been in clover, their unre- 
mitting attentions were intolerable. 

The lull in the rain had only been temporary, hour after hour 
passed away, and still the same dull, monotonous downpour. 

Late in the afternoon a party of the labourers came in with fresh 
news: the diligence was extricated and on its legs, or rather wheels, 
again ; we were only waiting now for the new wheel from Rome. 

These poor fellows were drenched to the skin, but they seemed very 
cheerful, and soon lighted a second fire in the outer chamber, round 
which they sat and lay in most picturesque attitudes. Jack and I 
made a few sketches, to help the time away, until the light failed us. 

When it became quite dark, our hosts began to make preparations 
for supper. 

A huge iron pot, full of water, was suspended over the fire from a 
bar across the chimney. As soon as the bubbles in the caldron announced 
that the water boiled, one of the men began to throw in flour by 
handfuls, another stirred the mess together with a long stick, while a 
third steadied the pot. 

Around these three central figures a busy group clustered—some 
roasting herrings on the hot wood-ashes, others drying their saturated 
jackets and leggings of sheepskin; the broad glare of ruddy flame 
behind throwing strong effects of light and shadow on the toil-stained, 
rugged faces, and picturesque garments, 

Against the wall in the back-ground was a row of straw mattresses 
supported by poles; stretched full-length or sitting on these was 
another party of road-makers, seemingly too hungry to wait the com- 
pletion of the “zuppa,” for they were hard at work on some large 
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round loaves shaped like cheeses, and made of Indian corn, droning 
out ditties as they ate. 

A Rembrandt would no doubt have painted the strange, varied 
scene; but I question if he would have liked the smoke better than 
we did. 

In a little while the mixture in the caldron was pronounced 
“thick and slab” enough, and poured out on a greasy board ; here it 
was suffered to cool, and then divided into portions for each of the 
company. I tried to eat some, but it was impossible; garlic had 
been mingled with it unsparingly, and with the best intentions I could 
not manage a second mouthful. The labourers devoured it with a 
hearty relish, and washed it down with sour wine. 

Apropos of garlic, there is no question that the’strong vin ordinaire 
of Italy is greatly improved, to the palate, by a judicious insinuation 
of garlic in the preceding meat or soup, in the same way that the flavour 
of the pig-skin bottle in Val de Pejias wine is greatly deadened by a 
previous taste of the ordinary Spanish sausage; it seems to bring out 
the presence of the grape. 

Nearly eight o'clock, and’no news of our wheel! The atmosphere 
was fast becoming intolerable; the mixture of garlic, bad cigars, red 
herrings, and foul steam from the drying garments, was all but 
stifling, and in the increased warmth the fleas grew livelier and more 
voracious. 

“T tell you what,” said Jack, “1 can’t stand this any longer—I 
must breathe a little fresh air. Let us have a look at the weather.” 

We went to the outer door. It was an intensely dark night; the 
wind had fallen but the rain drizzled on, although no longer with the 
same violence. 

We saw lights moving about near the diligence, and we fancied we 
heard the blows of hammers. 

“The wheel has arrived, Jack, let us go up and see.” 

But before we had gone many steps we found ourselves nearly knee- 
deep in mud, and this in such pitchy darkness made us hesitate about 
proceeding. 

Just then two of the lights round the diligence separated from the 
rest, one coming towards us and the other moving away in the 
direction of the farm-house, where the rest of our party had betaken 
themselves. 

As soon as the light approached we hailed it— 

“What news—has the wheel arrived ?” 

“Si, signori; and the diligence is ready.” 

The man came up to us in a few minutes, and we found it was our 
conducteur. 

“Dio!” he said, “the night is dark as the inferno, and the mud 
and water are up to one’s neck.” 
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“Shall we travel all night ?” said Jack. 

“Per bacco! I should “think not, signor; they say the river has 
flooded the road on the other side of “Valmontone’; if so, we shall 
sleep there. Signor, by your leave, I must tell the other two we are 
ready.” 

We followed him to the door of the inner room: there were our 
hosts, the labourers, crowded one on top of another, listening with 
wrapt attention to the unctuous tones of the jolly priest, seated on a 
cask in the midst of them. I thought he was preaching a sermon. 
Not he; he still kept in his mouth his thin, long, black native cigar, 
and between its pufis he was relating what was evidently an extra 
amusing story, judging by the grinning faces of the audience. 

“Basta!” cried tlte padre, “behold our friend the conducteur. Is 
the diligence off the sick-list, my friend ?” 

“ Mio padre, si—all is ready.” 

But a chorus of voices implored for the end of the story. 

“Di certo, figli miei,” he answered, good-humouredly ; and in a few 
graphic sentences he wound up the tale, and was thanked by an 
uproar of bravos and laughter. 

We bade farewell to our kind entertainers, but they positively 
refused any other recompense than our thanks. Robinson, like a 
thorough Englishman, was disposed to force money on them; how- 
ever the women luckily crowded round the door of the other compart- 
ment to see us depart, and we were able to relieve our minds by giving 
them a trifle for the bambini, the jolly priest bestowing his blessing 
as he passed. 

Two of the labourers preceded us with lighted spars of pine wood, 
but spite of this we made many false plunges into the mud and water 
the conducteur had spoken of. 

The padre seemed to think the whole affair an excellent joke, and 
laughed and talked for us all. 

“Tere comes the party from the farm-house!” exclaimed Jack 
Robinson. “I wonder how madame likes the mud 2” 

We stopped and looked; several lights appeared in the distance, 
seen dimly through the humid atmosphere ; after them, at some little 
interval, followed a single light. 

T could not have told why, but | kept on turning my head to look 
at this solitary light ; it did not keep pace with the rest, and I noticed 
each time that the distance between it and the party in front had in- 
creased, 

I had got behind the padre and the others while | had been making 
these observations, and the conducteur had also slackened his speed 
and walked silently beside me. 

“Do you see how that light keeps behind the others, and how 
unsteadily it is carried ?” 
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I turned my head towards it as I spoke. 

_ “Guarda, guarda, signor!” exclaimed the conducteur. 

Instinctively I looked down and saw at my feet an ugly-looking 
pool of black water; a few paces more and I should have been in it up 
to my knees. 

“Grazia, I nearly had a bath!” I said, laughing. 

“Per bacco! one might find these muddy pools dangerous without 
a light,” he said, sullenly. 

It seemed to me this could hardly be in any depth of water I had 
as yet seen, but I did not say so; the man’s manner had changed com- 
pletely, and I felt unwilling to talk to him. He was doubtless, I 
thought, overdone with the harass and anxiety of the day. 

Almost directly after he said abruptly— 

“Tt is scarcely safe on a road like this to look after the affairs of 
others, signor, you may peril your own bones in so doing.” 

The strange forced voice in which he spoke aroused my attention. 
I felt more resolved than ever to watch the advancing lights. 

I looked at them again—those of the first party were much nearer 
and more distinct, but the single torch was surely as far off as before ; 
as I continued to watch it, it suddenly disappeared. 

“ Dio!” said the deep hoarse voice of the conducteur. 

I turned sharply round. He was standing still, with his head bent 
forward in eager listening. 

“ What is it?” I asked. 

He started at my voice. “ Niente, signor, niente affatto.”. He spoke 
naturally this time ; but even in the imperfect light I saw the same 
sinister flash in his eyes that had impressed me so strangely in the 
morning. 

I looked towards my companions. They had gained on us con- 
siderably. By the time we arrived at the foot of the embankment 
they had climbed it, and when we reached the upper road they were 
grouped round the diligence inspecting the new wheel, which Jack 
Robinson, after a careful survey, which impressed the bystanders with 
the conviction that he was a connoisseur in the article, pronounced to 
be “ first-rate,” and “a stunner.” 

“T say,” he turned to the driver, who was stumping about in boots 
reaching above his knees. 

“Oh, here, I say—Dico, cocchiere, quanti di questi-questo. Spills 
(come si chiama spills)—Ah, to be sure !—Cascate, sapete. Quanti 
Cascate abbiate V'intenzione dare a noi, fra questo e Napoli ?” 

Forgive me, Jack; but I don’t think a twenty years’ residence 
would have made you speak Italian correctly. This brilliant satire 
was of course Hebrew to the driver. He shook his head. 

“No capisco, siguor !” 

“*No capisco !'—there you go again. Tor ever ‘Nocapisco! By 
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Jove, these fellows can’t understand a joke or their own language 
either !” 

But here the party from the farm-house appeared. Monsieur Achille 
and his cigar leading the way. 

“ Gon soir, messieurs!” He raised his hat. ‘“ How have you fared ? 
Ma foi, I have mud to the eyés. What detestable night.” 

“Take your places, gentlemen, if you please,” said the guard. “ All 
is ready.” . 

The same strange tone in his voice thrilled through me; while I 
laughed at Jack, and in the broad glare of light that surrounded the 
diligence I had forgotten his ill-omened manner and the disappearance 
of the single torch. 

I looked round. “ Where is madame ?” I asked her husband. 

The little man had said, in answer to the guard, “Ma foi. We are 
all ready, I am sure!” Now he looked among the figures behind 
him. 

“She is here, monsieur,” he politely answered me. “ Hortense, wilt 
thou not get into the diligence? These gentlemen ask—but Hortense. 
Mon Dieu, where is madame ma femme? I do not see her, and yet 
she followed us. Hortense!” he called with all the power of his cracked 
voice; but no Hortense answered. 

“T saw la signora following us with a guide when first we started 
from the farm-house,” said one of the Neapolitans. 

“ Yes—yes! She said to me, ‘ Go first, Achille, prove me the ground,’ 
and I obeyed her. And I saw her following me. Where is the man 
who was conducting her?” No one seemed to know. 

“Bon Dieu! What is to be done? She had a man and a light all 
to herself.” The Frenchman wrung his hands. 

All this had been spoken so rapidly that I could not get a hearing. 
Now, I put my hand on the Frenchman’s shoulder to compel him to 
listen. 

“Some of us must go back at once,” I said. “I saw the single torch 
that followed you disappear at least ten minutes ago. It is possible 
that madame has met with a fall, and cannot find her way without a 
light.” 

“Yes, yes! We will go back,” cried the excitable little man. He 
snatched a torch from one of the party, and began to scramble down 
the embankment. 

The owner of the high boots swore and grumbled; the guard too 
muttered that if people did not keep up with the rest they must be 
left behind ; but the padre came to my assistance. 

“Shame on you!” he said tothe men. “ You dare not refuse to wait. 
I myself will assist in searching for the signora. Conducteur, you 
had better accompany us.” 

The man looked sullen, but he did not venture to refuse, and about 
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eight or ten of us set forth in the direction of the farm-house; one 
of the Neapolitans leading the way. 

We spread ourselves so as to cover a good broad track. The little | 
Frenchman darted from side to side in the greatest excitement, flash- 
ing his torch over his head, and shouting, “ Hortense, hola ! where art | 
thou ?” 

No answering sound disturbed the silence. ‘ Water—water every- | 
where” lying in the holes and inequalities, was all that the lights 
revealed. i) 

I could not help thinking the poor little man was dreading the i 
“wigging” he should undergo when we found the lost sheep, for I i 
expected that madame was aware of our approach, and was sitting in 
sullen majesty till we came close upon her. 

But we were getting near the farm-house now, and still she had not 
appeared. | 

It was growing very mysterious. i 

Suddenly there was a loud cry from the Neapolitan in front. He 
had stopped, and was holding his light close to the ground. 

We were round him in a moment—round him and the French- 
woman. She lay face downwards in a large pool of muddy water. il 

“ Quick—raise her!” cried the priest; he pushed the man aside, ij 
and with Jack’s and my Lelp, he lifted her gently, supporting her head i 
on his arm and knee. 

The glare of the torches fell on a ghastly contorted face, streaked 
with the muddy water which poured from her mouth; the eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets, and the teeth showed grinningly through 
the blue, parted lips. 

We uutied her bonnet-strings, which were pulled tightly round her 
throat ; we tried to pour some brandy and water into her mouth. 
The padre shook his head. 

“T fear it is too late; she is dead.” 

All this while her husband had stood paralyzed with horror. Now 
he awakened. 

“Dead! Mon Dieu! No, no; not dead; it is not possible!” 
He threw himself on his knees beside her, and seized one of the clammy 
inanimate hands. “Hortense! Hortense! it is me—thy Achille; 
speak to me—look at me, Hortense !” 

It was most pitiful to hear his imploring tone, but no sign of life 
answered, 

“Ah! she is dead—she is dead!” he shrieked, and he let fall her 
hand, and broke into violent sobs and tears. 

Possibly, like many another who lives an existence of coldness and 
harsh words, he had not known till death suddenly stepped in between 
him and his wife how much he had loved her. 

“She is dead; and may God have mercy on her soul!” the priest 
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spoke in a low, awe-struck voice, and laid her head gently on the 
ground, 

There came a pause of silence. 

“ This is a singular affair,” said the padre. “Perhaps the signora 
was seized with a fit:” he looked at us as if to take counsel, but no 
one answered. ‘ What think you, conducteur?” he added, as his 
eye fell on the man standing a little apart from the rest. 

He had kept separate from us all the way, and had made no proffer 
of service ; he started at finding himself addressed. 

“T, signor—per. bacco! I know not; it is an unfortunate affair, 
but we must all die some day,—is it not so?” 

“True,” said the priest ; “and some sooner than they expect, but I 
trust not after this fashion.” He spoke with most impressive dignity. 
This man just now so full of fun and levity seemed suddenly trans- 
formed. 

“ Monsieur,” he took the Frenchman by the arm, “this is very sad, 
but it is God’s will. I will return to the farm-house with you and 
the body of your wife.” 

The poor man started up and looked round him bewildered, then 
his glance fell on what lay on the ground beside him. 

“ "Vea, yes,” he murmured, “dead, dead!” and he ill covered 
his eyes. 

The padre directed some of the labourers who had wemnanion us 
to raise the body; one of them went in front bearing a light, and so 
the procession moved slowly on towards the farm-house. 

Jack and I offered our services ; but the priest shook his head. 

“You will do well to proceed on your journey,” he said, courteously. 
“ Farewell, gentlemen, we shall, perhaps, meet again in Naples.” 

All this while the poor Frenchman had stood still, as if in a dream. 
The priest took his arm now and led him after the body; the poor 
little man sighed heavily and went without a word. 

We returned to our diligence. This time I did not walk beside the 
conducteur, he stalked gloomily on in front. 

When we reached Valmontone, there was another delay, the river 
was out all over the road and the land on either side of it, so we had to 
sleep at the inn. Next morning we resumed our journey and reached 
Naples at last, with no other incidents but those inseparable from an 
Italian diligence. 

I have never seen or heard any more of the actors in that night’s 
tragedy. I cannot tell whether the murderers of the French woman 
were ever brought to justice. But that she was murdered, I have not 


a doubt—murdered at the instigation of the Italian she so grossly in- 
sulted; 





Kitty. 
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CHapter L. 
THE SWEETS OF LOVE. 


Brrore Sir George and Kitty parted, they agreed that it would be 
best to keep their own counsel for a day or two. Sir George had 
long promised to visit an old military friend of his quartered at 
Gibraltar, and the bright thought struck him that he might just as 
well be out of the way whilst the two girls settled his love affair 
between them! Such a thought would hardly have entered the head 
of an ordinary lover; but then Sir George was not an ordinary 
lover. He considered himself to be desperately in love with his 
danghter’s attractive protégée, and felt much elated at the idea of 
winning so young, devoted, and charming a wife, especially as he was 
now in a position to marry without injuring Ella’s prospects. He did 
not “compass her with sweet observances,” after Dr. Norman’s fashion, 
or woo her as only a born poet like poor Perry could. If Kitty felt 
satisfied, what did it matter? Certainly, to come down from the 
affection of such men as Dr. Norman and Perry to the affection of such 
men as Sir George, was coming down from figs to thistles and from 
grapes to thorns with a vengeance. itty, whatever might be her 
weaknesses, had the keenest perception of the reality of things, and 
whilst accepting Sir George’s love, valued it exactly for what it was 
worth. She, moreover, looked into the future, and saw what it would 
be worth during the years to come. 

In the first place, it would bring her a title, and Kitty exulted 
childishly over the idea of being called Lady Bartelotte. She repeated 
the words to herself again and again, and wrote it on little scraps of 
paper in her clear fine hand— 


Lapy BarreLorrr— 


and dreamed pleasantly at night of being called My Lady by Francine 
and the rest of the servants. ‘Thus much * would Sir George’s love bring 
her. And it would bring her, if not wealth—for Sir George was the 
last person in the world “to win his Danae in a shower of gold—the 
appliances of wealth: a train of servants, a well-appointed house to 
live in—home hardly seemed the word to use—a carriage to ride in, 
fashionable clothes to wear, perhaps a few jewels. 
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All these things she had hitherto prized beyond the most precious 
gifts of affection; and was she going to undervalue them now when 
they were offered her for the term of her life ? 

By no means. 

If all went well—that is to say, if Ella could be brought to con- 
sent—she should marry Sir George, and make him as good a wile as 
his heart could desire. She should turn her back upon those sweet 
foolish fictions of youth and love and romance, and try to forget that 
for her they had ever been. She should take Sir George's gifts ina 
kindly and not a captious spirit; not asking for more than he had to 
give, not making herself or her husband miserable, because she could - 
not love him as she knew it was in her nature to love ! 

During the two or three days that intervened between Sir George’s 
proposal of marriage and his departure for Gibraltar, his behaviour 
was hardly what could be called dignified. In Ella’s presence he 
conducted himself with so much discretion towards the woman he 
adored that no one would have gnessed his secret sentiments for an 
instant. He affected a sort of patronising air to her, which to any one 
less amiable and long-suffering than our Kitty would have been 
intolerable; asked her to run and fetch this, to sit down by his side 
and write that; corrected her of faults of pronunciation, flatly quizzed 
her for such naive little blunders in etiquette as the most careful and 
clever persons can hardly help making who have upheaved themselves 
from the proletarian to the patrician strata of society ; in fine, whilst 
intending to blind Ella, and to put his relationship with Kitty on a 
sure and stable footing by a little wholesome discipline, made himself 
appear as unlike a lover as could well be. 

Now, full credit must be given to Sir George for wooing Kitty in 
this frank and unceremonious manner. He had not forgotten Mrs. 
Cornford and her bottle of Hollands, and felt that, however much he 
might admire and adore Kitty, it was an act of extraordinary con- 
descension on his part to make her Lady Bartelotte, and that, if he 
began by spoiling her at the onset, there would be no telling what 
airs she might not take upon herself in the future. She must under- 
stand the sacrifice he was making for her sake. These splendid 
creatures, Sir George mused, who turn a man’s brain, have often very 
strong wills of their own ; and: if Miss Kitty has a very strong will of 
her own, which she chooses to keep in the background for the present— 
well, we shall see who is to be the master. 

Sir George was simply endeavouring, therefore, to curb Kitty’s ambi- 
tion, hoping by this means to prevent all misunderstanding in the 
future. Kitty had much better marry him with her eyes open if she 
married him at all; and though he felt that to lose her now would 
disappoint him and enrage him beyond measure, he was determined 
to make conrtship a fit preparation for marriage, When alone with 
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her he would permit himself to indulge in tender little looks and 
speeches that, he thought, must more than compensate for overt 
castigations and hostilities. He would talk to her in a confidential 
way about their future manner of living; interlarding his words with 
“my love,” and “my dear,” as if they were married already. Once or 
twice he had attempted to behave in a more lover-like fashion, but 
Miss Kitty, who was as proud as a peacock where her personal 
dignity was concerned, had repelled these advances with a charming 
show of haughtiness, saying : 

“You forget, Sir George, that we are not engaged as yet; and 
though I am the Beggar’s daughter and you are King Cophetua, I 


presume that the Beggar’s daughter is not to be thought worse of for 


having a little womanly pride, sir!” 

And this little touch of coquetry, prudery—call it what you will— 
made the Baronet swear a hundred secret vows that a girl with so 
much spirit should be his wife at any cost. 

In all other respects, Kitty was as meek as if indeed she were the 
Beggar’s daughter, and Sir George, King Cophetua. It was always 
“as you like” with her, or, “of course, you know best,” or, “as if I 
should not like any plans you formed for me.” She treated him 
exactly in the way that some men like to be treated by women, re- 
ferring to his judgment in everything, anticipating his wishes, hanging 
upon his looks, paying the homage of a willing slave. What wonder 
that poor Six George was intoxicated! He was continually checking 
himself in his generous impulses, however, thinking: “I must not— 
I will not be befooled by her, charming as she is; or there would be 
no peace for us in the future.” 

For instance, they were talking, one day, about their probable return 
to England, and Sir George, who had been extremely fault-finding and 
captious that morning, mentioned a season in London by way of a 
compensating sugar-plum. 

Kitty’s eyes sparkled and her cheeks glowed with pleasure at the 
bare thought. For a few seconds she could not speak. 

A season in London ! 

As if in a vision, all the delights of such an old, old dream fulfilled 
passed before her mind. She saw herself, the Cinderella of bygone 
times, driving through the parks in the full sunshine of a June after- 
noon; her equipagé flashing by, the dusty, eager foot-passengers 
looking on; her toilette as elegant as those she was wont to envy 
when she also had gazed at the gay scene, dusty and on foot; she saw 
herself, leaning on her husband’s arm—he a baronet !—ascending 
carpeted staircases, and joining crowds of fashionable men and women 
in brilliantly-lighted reception rooms; she saw—what, indeed, did she 
not see during that momentary rapture ? 

Sir George’s voice broke the spell, 
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“ You have too much good sense to care about conventionalities, I 
am sure,” he said; “and, of course, we could not do as other people 
do ; but we should see the pictures, and Ella would hear a little good 
music ;” and adding, suddenly: “You don’t care for gaieties, I hope, 
do you?” 

Upon which Kitty blushed guiltily, and said she did not care for them. 

“Because it is better we should understand each other upon that 
point without delay,” her lover went on. ‘‘ We could not pretend to 
fashionable gaieties in any shape, and Ella does not like them; we 
should be able to stay at Clarges Street or at Akenholme Park, and be 
very comfortable with a little economy ; but there would be no sort of 
surplus for conventional extravagances. I must think of the future, 
and provide for you as well as Ella, in case——” he broke off hesitat- 
ingly,—“ in case it should be necessary. You will have as comfort- 
able a home as any lady could desire, and you know that I will leave 
no stone unturned to make you happy. But there is a medium in all 
things, and if comforts will not satisfy a woman, no amount of luxuries 
ever will.” 

“JT want no luxuries. You are much too good to me,” poor Kitty 
said, humbly, feeling ready to cry, less overcome by Sir George's 
goodness than by a feeling of childish disappointment. 

“ Nonsense!” he said. And not daring to kiss her, though sorely 
tempted to do so, he clasped her hand, and spoke out boldly like a lover : 

“JT will be as good to you as my mears will allow when you are 
my wife: and you are a little fond of me, are you not?” 

Of course Kitty was fond of him. Was she not naturally disposed 
to be fond of those who loved her and gave her the things in which 
her soul delighted? He was unlike her former lovers. He had 
neither Perry’s beautiful genius, nor Regy’s boyish enthusiasm, nor 
Dr. Norman’s quiet dignity ; and his love for her was not as the love 
of these had been. But he was rich, whilst they were poor, and, 
wanting alike the sweet gifts and graces of youth, and the more solid 
qualities of a manhood rife in goodness and wisdom, could win her, 
because he possessed wealth, and titles, and ancestral lands. 

Kitty was far from forgetting the past under these new influences. 
Sometimes she would drop the book she was reading, and dream a 
dream. She had heard many an old Greek fairy-tale in her girlhood, 
had seen many a nymph and god portrayed on canvas, or sculptured 
in marble ; and now, in her days of worldly care and thoughts of other 
things, these beautiful fancies came back to her, fresher, fairer, more 
real than ever. 

She pictured Perry and herself, both young, both beautiful, and 
both loving, wandering hand in hand about some enchanted island, 


where the sunshine, and the youth, and the contentment lasted for 
ever and ever. 
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And then Sir George’s voice would suddenly break the spell, and 
the dream of youth, and love, and immortality vanished as it had 
come. It must be all for the best, Kitty consoled herself by saying 
again and again. I meant'to do Perry no harm; I meant to do 
no one any harm; but I could not, I dared not, enter upon a life 
that was hateful to me. No amount of self-sacrifice on my part could 
have enabled me to be happy enough to make others happy under 
those circumstances. 

Poor Kitty’s moral notions were, it must be confessed, sadly muddled, 
She could not see what good women—indeed, most women—perceive- 
by intuition, that where self-sacrifice is a positive duty, one is generally 


as happy as one could be under any other circumstances, and often 
more so. 


Cuaptern LI. 


THE BITTERNESS OF FRIENDSHIP. 


Sm Grorae set off to Gibraltar in high glee. 

“Mind and do your best for us both—your very best,” were his: last 
words to Kitty before stepping on board the little steamer that was 
to carry him away from the field of battle. ‘Had I been able to 
do any good, I would have stayed; but I’m much better out of the 


way.” 

Kitty smiled to herself as she walked home in the blazing noontide. 
What a parody upon love-making was this! and yet it was the only 
love-making which she had ever willingly listened to! Had she 
possessed the faculty of humour in equal degree with other faculties, 
she would have seen, not only the strangeness of Sir George’s conduct, 
but the glaring whimsicality of it. She wished that he were different 
in many things, but she did not see that his conduct towards herself 
was as undignified as it was comical. 

“ After all, it is better he should be away,” she said. “It would be 

intolerable to me to see a quarrel arise between Ella and her father 
on my account. I will banish myself, a beggar, to the uttermost ends 
of the earth rather than make them so miserable.” 
But the idea of being banished, and a beggar, in remote places of 
the earth, was not a cheerful subject of contemplation to Kitty ; whilst 
that of being Lady Bartelotte, and the mistress of Akenholme Park, 
was eminently so. She therefore set aside the prospect of martyrdom, 
fully determined to act the martyr if occasion required, mind you, 
and indulged in pleasant dreams of future splendour. All splendour 
is comparative, and to the Cinderella of Paradise Place the most 
threadbare, out-at-elbow aristocracy imaginable seemed priceless, and 
not at all to be compared to the loving, merry poverty of Bohemia. 

Whilst sauntering on, with the man-servant at her heels—for English 
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ladies do not walk umattended in Spain—she was overtaken by the 
Baror ic Fontanié. 

“T am going up to Sir George’s to pay my respects,” he said. 
“May I walk with you?” 

“ Certainly,” Kitty answered, smiling, “though Sir George is not 
at home.” 

“T have to leave Malaga for Paris by this evening’s train,” he 
went on, without heeding the last part of her speech, “ ‘and I wanted 

Fito thank you all for your hospitality to me.’ 
~ “T am sorry that you have to leave Malaga,” Kitty said, quite 
naturally. 

“ Pray don’t be sorry. Iam very glad.” 

Kitty coloured, and was silent. The Baron had always been so 
amiable, so courteous, so full of consideration for every one’s feelings, 
especially in small matters, that she could only attribute this sudden 
savageness of manner to a fit of extreme ill-temper. 

“JT suppose it happens to everybody to find the accumulated ex- 
perience of life unexpectedly hurled at him like Jupiter’s thunderbolt 
sometimes,” said the Baron ; then turning to Kitty quickly, he asked : 

“Has it happened also to Mademoiselle Silver ?” 

Kitty smiled. “ Not yet,” she answered, in her frank innocent way. 

“Ah! you are so much younger than I, not much above half my 
years ; and yet you are a woman, and women live quickly.” 

“ Not all women; and I have lived very little in the world, which 
makes a difference.” 

The Baron seemed a little disconcerted at Kitty’s manner, which 
was perfectly unembarrassed, easy, and free from sentiment. The 
fact is, Kitty’s tact was for once wholly at fault, and she no more 
knew what was going on in her companion’s mind, than he knew 

* what dreams had just before been making her eyes brighter and her 
cheeks rosier than usual. 

“T will tell you—that is to say, if you care to hear—what has been 
the accumulated experience of my life on two subjects, or, rather, on 
one subject,’ the Baron went on after a pause. Kitty not replying, 
he repeated, “ Do you care to hear ?” 

“ Certainly,” Miss Kitty said, beginning to blush a little. 

“My experience, then, Mademoiselle Silver, is that friendship is 
impossible between a man and woman, who have no stronger feeling 
for any third person. Am I not worldly wise, and trained not in one, 
but a dozen schools of society? Am I not double your years? Am 
I not a cosmopolitan? Am I not a politician and a diplomatist ? 
But I am a man and you area woman! Our friendship was a thing 
that could not last. Vozla tout!” 

Kitty had crimsoned to the eyebrows at the beginning of this 
speech, but was now slowly recovering self-possession. 
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“Was he, too, her lover? He, the elegant, tlie courtly, the brilliant 
Baron de Fontanié ?” 

She felt as one ina dream. A hundred fancies, #hundred ambitions, 
passed across her mind. The hurried leave-taking on the quay, and 
the secret courtship of the last day or two, seemed as far off as if they 
had taken place years ago. 

“We may meet again or we may not; but how should that do us 
either good or harm? I cannot be your lover—I dare not be your 
friend. The rest doesn’t matter—at least to me,” he added, “and © 
have no right to ask whether it matters to you. But pray believe” 
that this friendship of ours was the sweetest thing in my life once; and © 
if it has since turned out to be the bitterest, you are wholly free from 
blame.” . 

They walked on, side by side, in uneasy silence. There seemed no 
need to say any more; and yet each was waiting for the sound of the 
other’s voice. When Sir George’s villa was within a hundred yards, 
the Baron said very quickly and eagerly, “If I can at any time serve 
you, or friends of yours, I entreat you to count on me. It will always 
give me pleasure to be reminded of the first epoch in our acquaintance, 
and if I cannot forget the last,” he shrugged his shoulders, and added, 
“ gwimporte 2?” 

“Thank you very much,” Kitty said. ‘I may at some future time 
be very glad to remember your kind promise.” She said this thinking 
of poor Perry, and wondering whether the Baron would not buy 
pictures of him some day. 

“ Will you, too, remember the first pleasant days we spent together 
at Malaga ?” he asked. 

“Qh! qwimporte?” she answered, echoing his words somewhat 
bitterly ; and then he opened the gate for her, and not a word more _ 
was said till they joined Ella. 

As soon as she could get away, Kitty stole into a quiet garden-nook, 
and thought over the events of the last hour. At first there was a 
smile on her lips and an elation in her whole aspect; but, by-and-by, 
the smile faded, and her look became first subdued, and by little and 
little almost stern. 

She felt very angry with the Baron, and did not seek to excuse 
herself for the feeling. He had undoubtedly done what was upright, 
and dignified, and manly; but his way of doing it affronted her. It 
was the man’s way of doing a thing, she said to herself — cold, 
straightforward, unflinching. The woman’s way seemed best to 
her, “just a little shilly- shallying, a little sentimental, a little kind. 
Had the tables been turned, and the verdict of farewell come from her 
own lips instead of his, how differently it would have been worded! 
When she was forced to tell painful truths to Dr. Norman and Perry, 
had she not sweetened them with tenderness, as children’s physic is 
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sweetened with sugar? The Baron administered his physic without 
caring how it tasted to her palate, and she owned that it was very 
bitter. Truth to tell, our poor Kitty saw such a future of common- 
places stretching before her, that she would fain have’ enjoyed a little 
romance ere it should be forbidden fruit for ever. — 

And her vanity was somewhat hurt. Having said thus much, it 
surely behoved the Baron to say a little more. If he could not be 
her lover and dared not be her friend, he should at least have taken 
the trouble to find out in which light he was most acceptable. His 
conduct augured—at least to a mind like Kitty’s, always too ready 
to gloss over the unpleasant side of things with plausibilities—hardness 
as well as coldness. Did he think that she cared for him, or did he 
not? In the first place, it was his duty to be kind; in the second, to 
have kept his counsel. As it was, he had spoken out, relieving his 
own mind, but undoubtedly disturbing the peace of hers. She grew 
more and more angry as she pondered over the matter. It would 
have been a triumph to let Sir George find the Baron at her feet on 
his return! Of course, she should have behaved in a firm and proper 
manner, cleaving to the old love, and not putting off with the new, for 
Miss Kitty always persuaded herself that she had done the right 
thing in the past, and would do the right thing in the future ; but 
such a lesson must have been most salutary to her too confident and 
easy lover. Sir George knew right well how dearly she loved and 
prized his title; but had not the Baron a title, and decorations of half 
the Courts of Europe besides ? 

But he had gone, and she determined to drive the mortification of 
his going ftom her mind, and give it up to realities only. 

They were not all pleasant. 

She knew well enough that she could shield herself from Ella’s 
anger; but she felt sure that Ella would be vexed at the onset. 
What daughter ever approved of her father’s marriage? What only 
daughter ever willingly made way for a stepmother? True, Kitty 
was determined to be all humility where her rights, as mistress of Sir 
George's house, were concerned. True, she was firmly resolved to go 
on as she had begun, sacrificing everything to Ella’s slightest wish. 
But perhaps Ella would object to accept such sacrifices under their 
new relationship. Ella was the most unselfish being Kitty had ever 
known ; yet she doubted the issue ‘of the forthcoming ordeal. 

If Ella welcomed the change that would fix her friend irrevocably 
by her side, all would be well. The wedding clothes need not occupy 
much time ; the wedding could as easily take place at Malaga as any- 
where else ; she might become Lady Bartelotte in a few weeks—nay, 
why not in a few days? 

That thought acted as a salve to her wounded spirit. Whatever 
happened, she was to be Lady Bartelotte, and when that happy con- 
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summation arrived, she should taste of peace, and rest, and the con- 
tentment that knows no ambition. There would no longer be any 
need for her to scheme,-and ponder, and weave in loneliness the webs 
of Fate. 

At least, so she assured herself, and, putting on a blithe aspect, went 
straight to Ella, first to tell her of the Baron’s strange confession, and 
next, of her father’s offer of marriage. Surely, a stranger errand than 
the last had never been entrusted to any woman! 


Cuapter LII. 


HOW KITTY PLEADED FOR HER LOVER. 


Ext heard the first story complacently enough. She was angry with 
the Baron for having ruffled her friend’s feelings, and quite agreed with 
Kitty, that in love-making half measures were inadmissible; and that 
a man who was not permitted by circumstances to make a proposal of 
marriage, was certainly not permitted by etiquette to make a declara- 
tion of love. But she could not conceal a certain amount of self- 
congratulation that all imminent danger of losing her darling was over. 

“TI do wish you to marry one day,” she said, apologetically. “I 
am not selfish enough to hope for a moment that of all your lovers 
none shall win you and make you happy. But there is time enough 
yet, and we are very happy as we are.” 

“Very happy,” Kitty said, and sighed. 

Ella looked up anxiously. 

“What else has happened ?” she asked, laying one little hand on 


* her friend’s arm. 


“Oh, Ella! you would never guess.” 

“You are not unhappy? You did not love that man, dearest ?” 
Ella cried, brimful of affectionate concern. 

Kitty shook her head. 

“You have not made up your mind that you care for Mr. Perugino, 
after all——” 

“ No—oh, no!” 

“The ‘traitorous Tyrrell has not made you an offer?” said Ella, 
and blushed as she spoke, for she and Mr. Tyrrell had ever been the 
best of friends. 

Again Kitty shook her head ; and at last, being urgently pressed by 
her friend to confide her secret, she said, with almost a childish ex- 
pression of dismay : 

“Sir George wants me to marry him—if you don’t mind it.” 

This piece of information at first affected Ella in a wholly unex- 
pected way. We have heard of earthquakes and other sudden convul- 
sions of nature, or shocks of any kind, acting magnetically upon 
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sweetened with sugar? ‘The Baron administered his physic without 
caring how it tasted to her palate, and she owned that it was very 
bitter. Truth to tell, our poor Kitty saw such a future of common- 
places stretching before her, that she would fain have’ enjoyed a little 
romance ere it should be forbidden fruit for ever. — 

And her vanity was somewhat hurt. Having said thus much, it 
surely behoved the Baron to say a little more. If he could not be 
her lover and dared not be her friend, he should at least have taken 
the trouble to find out in which light he was most acceptable. His 
conduct augured—at least to a mind like Kitty’s, always too ready 
to gloss over the unpleasant side of things with plausibilities—hardness 
as well as coldness. Did he think that she cared for him, or did he 
not? In the first place, it was his duty to be kind; in the second, to 
have kept his counsel. As it was, he had spoken out, relieving his 
own mind, but undoubtedly disturbing the peace of hers. She grew 
more and more angry as she pondered over the matter. It would 
have been a triumph to let Sir George find the Baron at her feet on 
his return! Of course, she should have behaved in a firm and proper 
manner, cleaving to the old love, and not putting off with the new, for 
Miss Kitty alwa ays persuaded herself that she had done the right 
thing in the past, and would do the right thing in the future ; but 
such a lesson must have been most salutary to her too confident and 
easy lover. Sir George knew right well how dearly she loved and 
prized his title; but had not the Baron a title, and decorations of half 
the Courts of Europe besides ? 

But he had gone, and she determined to drive the mortification of 
his going from her mind, and give it up to realities only. 

They were not all pleasant. 

She knew well enough that she could shield herself from Ella’s 
anger; but she felt sure that Ella would be vexed at the onset. 
What daughter ever approved of her father’s marriage? What only 
daughter ever willingly made way for a stepmother? True, Kitty 
was determined to be all humility where her rights, as mistress of Sir 
George's house, were concerned. True, she was firmly ‘resolved to go 
on as she had begun, sacrificing everything to Ella’s slightest wish. 
But perhaps Ella would object to accept such sacrifices under their 
new relationship. Ella was the most unselfish being Kitty had ever 
known ; yet she doubted the issue‘of the forthcoming ordeal. 

If Ella welcomed the change that would fix her friend irrevocably 
by her side, all would be well. The wedding clothes need not occupy 
much time ; the wedding could as easily take place at Malaga as any- 
where else ; she might become Lady Bartelotte in a few weeks—nay, 
why not in a few days? 

That thought acted as a salve to her wounded spirit. Whatever 
happened, she was to be Lady Bartelotte, and when that happy con- 
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summation arrived, she should taste of peace, and rest, and the con- 
tentment that knows no ambition. There would no longer be any 
need for her to scheme, and ponder, and weave in loneliness the webs 
of Fate. 

At least, so she assured herself, and, putting on a blithe aspect, went 
straight to Ella, first to tell her of the Baron’s strange confession, and 
next, of her father’s offer of marriage. Surely, a stranger errand than 
the last had never been entrusted to any woman! 


Cuapter LII. 


HOW KITTY PLEADED FOR HER LOVER. 


Eta heard the first story complacently enough. She was angry with 
the Baron for having ruffled her friend’s feelings, and quite agreed with 
Kitty, that in love-making half measures were inadmissible; and that 
a man who was not permitted by circumstances to make a proposal of 
marriage, was certainly not permitted by etiquette to make a declara- 
tion of love. But she could not conceal a certain amount of self- 
congratulation that all imminent danger of losing her darling was over. 

“TI do wish you to marry one day,” she said, apologetically. “T 
am not selfish enough to hope for a moment that of all your lovers 
none shall win you and make you happy. But there is time enough 
yet, and we are very happy as we are.” 

“Very happy,” Kitty said, and sighed. 

Ella looked up anxiously. 

“What else has happened ?” she asked, laying one little hand on 
’ her friend’s arm. 

“Oh, Ella! you would never guess.” 

“You are not unhappy? You did not love that man, dearest?” 
Ella cried, brimful of affectionate concern. 

Kitty shook her head. 

“You have not made up your mind that you care for Mr. Perugino, 
after all——” 

“ No—oh, no!” 

“The ‘traitorous Tyrrell has not made you an offer?” said Ella, 
and blushed as she spoke, for she and Mr. Tyrrell had ever been the 
best of friends. 

Again Kitty shook her head ; and at last, being urgently pressed by 
her friend to confide her secret, she said, with almost a childish ex- 
pression of dismay : 

“Sir George wants me to marry him—if you don’t mind it.” 

This piece of information at first affected Ella in a wholly unex- 
pected way. We have heard of earthquakes and other sudden convul- 
sions of nature, or shocks of any kind, acting magnetically upon 
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chronic disease, whether mental or physical; and such was the effect 
of Kitty’s disclosure upon Ella. 

She forgot that since her last severe attack of illness at Arcachon 
she had never risen from her couch unassisted ; she forgot that even 
moderate laughter was almost sure to bring on a fit of coughing; and 
she forgot everything in comic amazement, jumping from her seat, 
walking up and down the room, and laughing the loud enjoying laugh 
of a robust person. 

“Oh, that is delicious !” she cried; and when her first ebullition of 
amusement was over, she sat down by Kitty’s side and begged to be 
told all about it. 

“ But you will be so tired. Do let me make you comfortable on 


the sofa,” Kitty urged. Ella, however, persisted in remaining where 
she was. 


“T am too impatient,” she said, “and I do believe that papa’s pro-. 


posals to you have cured all my aches and pains for months to come. 
But we must soon put these romantic ideas out of his head, my dear.” 

Kitty looked a little shocked at Ella’s levity. 

“Tt is no laughing matter, I assure you,” she said, with great 
seriousness. “I suppose it is difficult for you to look upon Sir George 
in the same light that other people do. But he is no older than Dr. 
Norman, and you saw no absurdity in Dr. Norman’s attachment for me.” 

“That is quite another thing,” Ella answered, gravely comic. “Dr. 
Norman is not my father.” 

“ But the circumstances were, in a measure, similar. Dr. Norman’s 
eldest son was as old as you are,” Kitty continued, “and people fall 
in love irrespective of any circumstances.” 

“You have not fallen in love with papa, have you?” Ella asked 
with another outburst of genuine laughter.  “ My dear, I adore you, 
but I couldn’t endure a stepmother—I couldn’t, indeed.” — 

“Do be serious for five minutes,” Kitty said, still as grave as a judge. 

“T can’t be serious where papa’s love-affairs are concerned. How 
can I?” asked Ella. “He is quite unlike other people, and I know 
him so well,—dear, good, fidgety papa. What glamour have you cast 
over his eyes to work this mischief ?” 


“Oh, Ella! as if I ever dreamed that such a thing was going to 
happen.” 


“Dear Kitty, I only spoke in jest. It is so much better that we 
treat the matter as a joke. It is, indeed.” 


“Sir George would never forgive me if I so treated it,” Kitty 
answered, 

Seeing that there was no prospect of coming to any conclusion 
__whilst she persisted in her sportive mood, Ella returned to her sofa, ° 


and declared herself penitent, and willing to be good and tractable for 
the term of Kitty’s good pleasure. 
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“Nothing could have happened so embarrassing,” Kitty began, 
“and you will readily believe me, when I say so unexpected. You 
have seen all along how frank and friendly has been the intercourse 
between Sir George and myself, and how little I dreamed that it 
would ever change. But the mischief is done past cure 2 

“We won't say so,” Ella interposed, cheerfully. “Papa loves me 
too dearly, and has too much friendship for yourself, to be incapable of 
making a sacrifice for us. He must see things in the proper light 
ere very long.” 

Kitty shook her head. 

“Indeed, Ella dear, I speak without exaggeration when I say that 
the mischief is done past cure.” Then she added, with emphasis: 
“Tam sure that Sir George's liking for me is no passing fancy. I 
am sure that I shall not be able to stay under your roof, unless as 
Sir George's wife. Would that, for your sake, this were not the 
truth.” 

“Oh! Kitty, it cannot, cannot be the truth! I will not, I dare not 
believe it. We are both in a nightmare, from which we shall wake soon.” 

Again Kitty shook her head, and this time there was even more of 
stately sadness and resolution in the gesture than before.. Can a 
mind like Kitty’s be swayed by the paltry consideration of rank ? 
Would she sacrifice her freedom, her youth, her beauty, for the scant 
privileges of being Sir George Bartelotte’s wife? Would she consent 
to give up so much in return for so little? These were the thoughts 
that flashed across Ella’s mind. 

“Putting myself wholly ow of the question, would you marry 
papa?” she asked at length, turning suddenly cold and pale. 
“My darling, it is impossible to put you out of the question. If I 
marry Sir George, I ensure myself the happiness of spending my life 
with you. If I do not marry him—into such straits has this madness 
of his brought us—I could not with comfort, with dignity, nay, with 

decorum, remain in his house.” 

And then Kitty crossed over, and, kneeling by Ella’s side, kissed her 
pale cheeks and her cold lips. For a time Ella lay wholly silent, 
sighing gently, and making no sort of response to Kitty’s caresses and 
tender words. By-and-by she asked: 

“Did papa know that I was to be told this miserable secret during 
his absence ?” 

“Sir George had no courage to tell you himself, and deputed me to 
do it,” Kitty said, blushing a little—as was surely natural—for her lover. 

“You could not marry papa?” Ella cried, more impetuously than 
ever. “It would not be good; it would not be right. A woman 
should love her husband, at least a little.” 

“Tt was my dream, once, to marry a husband whom I should love a 
great deal; but I suppose all women have those dreams when they are 
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very young,” Kitty made answer, sadly: “But how seldom do they 
come true!” 

“To me it seems,” Ella said, “ that nothing could be more calculated 
to make you wretched. You know as well as I do what papa’s failings are.’ 
Could you bear to be tied to him, to be dependent on him, all your life ?” 

“One cannot have a perfect life, Ella. I would make any sacrifice 
to have you with me always.” 

“ What if you should find the sacrifice greater than you could bear ? 
What if papa should grow hateful to you? Oh! Kitty, next to him, 
you are the dearest thing I have in the world, and I would rather die 
than lose you so.” 

And saying this, Ella cried bitterly, and could not be consoled, 
though Kitty said a hundred loving things, made a hundred loving 
protestations. Was not Ella her darling, her more than friend, as 
her very sister? Were they not unhappy when apart, contented if 
together? Would not she, Kitty, find any sacrifice light that knit 
them with a closer tie? Then, finding her passionate pleadings of no 
use, she reasoned calmly : 

“Tf,” she said, “my vanity is touched at the prospect of marrying a 
man of title and fortune, do you not see that it is just my affection for 
you prevents such a marriage from being worldly, mercenary—call it 
what you will? Iam sure you do not dream, for a moment, that I 
would marry Sir George if I did not respect and like him sincerely, 
and if I did not love you beyond all my friends.” 

“Oh! no,” Ella said, still crying. 
* “You must know from my past history,” Kitty went on, “that I 
am the last person in all the world to take upon myself duties that I 
could not fulfil, Why did I refuse poor Perry—Mr. Neeve? Why 
did I refusé Dr. Norman? Why did I forsake Myra? Simply 
because they wanted more of me than I could give.” 

“And they were all more fitted to make you happy than papa! 
Oh! Kitty, I am his daughter, and, though I love him as a daughter 
should, I warn you solemnly against this marriage. You will not be 
able to bear the burden you are laying upon your own shoulders.” 

“For your sake I shall,” Kitty said, softly. 

“My darling!” Ella continued, in the same passionate strain— 
“my darling! let this unhappy business divide us now rather than 
put bitterness in our hearts by-and-by. Oh! think of what it would 
be if we ever grew to hate each other!” and again Ella sobbed as if 
her heart would break. Kitty pressed her hand, but said never a word. 
“T know that you would try to make us both happy, and that you 
would never think of yourself, or let us see what you suffered. But 
could I help seeing it—I who loved you so? and though you would 
be the victim, I could not help or comfort you. How could I side with 
you against my father ?” 
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' “JT think there would be no victim in the case at all,” Kitty said, 
smiling. “I should have you to love me, and I am sure Sir George 
would always be kind and good; moreover, you would remain the 
real mistress of your father’s house—-I never dreamed of usurping 
your place——” 

“Oh! Kitty, it is not that Iam troubled about,” Ella cried, with 
almost a moan of pain. 

Kitty bent over her, caressing, tearful, bright. 

“Let us not talk any more now, dear Ella. It will all come right 
in time. Sir George may overcome his fancy; or you may overcome 
your fears. But we will not break our hearts in advance.” 

And then she persuaded Ella to drive with her, to pay visits with 
her, to do a hundred and one pleasant and amusing things. As good 
fortune would have it, Mr. Tyrrell brought up a friend of his that 
very evening—an artist, laden with a portfolio; and what with sketches, 
music, and talk, Ella’s spirits somewhat revived. 


Cuapter LIII. 
THE LULL AFTER THE STORM. 


Arter the storm came a lull. 

Seeing Ella so implacably unhappy, Kitty could not do otherwise 
than let the question of a marriage between herself and Sir George 
test for the present. She had tried argument, she had tried entreaty, 
she had tried coaxing—all failed ; and Kitty, who combined the wisdom 
of the serpent with the gentleness of the dove, saw that it was not 
only kind but expedient to wait and bide her time. 

Meantime, Sir George, having heard from Kitty how matters stood 
at home, waited a little longer at Gibraltar, and wrote to Ella, pro- 
posing a yacht voyage for her and Kitty. His host was about to take 
his family to Tangiers, Algiers, Constantine, and other interesting 
places on the African coast, and ixtvited Sir George to join them. 
Why should not the invitation be accepted? It was always cheap to 
accept invitations, and generally pleasant. A yacht voyage had been 
recommended to Ella. A yacht voyage would bridge over the time 
that should intervene before their arrival in England. A yacht 
voyage would be sure to please Kitty, because everything pleased her, 

Ella was to write word by return of post whether she consented to 
the proposal or no; and in the former case, they must be ready for 
starting at a day’s notice. 

“What would you like best todo ?” asked Ella to Kitty, after reading 
aloud her father’s proposal. 

“T think we had better go,” Kitty said, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “It will be amusing, and we all want amusement.” Adding, 


with a sigh, “ We can never find Malaga such a happy place again.” 
VOL. XXV. T 
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“True,” Ella answered. “TI will write to papa by the next post, 
and say that we are ready.” 

“ And I will pay our bills, and get our clothes packed,” Kitty said, 
briskly. “I think that this yacht voyage is a veritable piece of good 
fortune, dear Ella; and that the soft winds of the Mediterranean will 
blow all our troubles away.” 

She said this sportively, and, stooping, kissed her friend on the 
brow. But Ella did not respond to the mood. 

“Heaven grant that you may prove a true prophet, dear!” she said, 
and that was all. 

Kitty talked of the new places they were to see, of the benefit Ella 
was sure to derive from the trip, of their return to England after- 
wards, of Akenholme Park, and the improvements Ella was to effect 
there ; of everything, indeed, that ‘vas pleasant under the sun. 

“T know exactly how your room is to be fitted up at Akenholme,” 
she said. “The walls shall be painted by hand—a delicate grey 
picked out with gold, rose-coloured curtains, carpet grey and rose; 
your little water-colour sketches, Mr. Tyrrell’s gifts, framed and hung 
on silver rods; anda white and gold flower-stand in each window.” 

“T shall not have money enough for such elegances as those,” 
Ella said, drearily ; “and if you are not there, I dare say we shall 
leave things much as they are.” 

“ But I shall be there,” Kitty said ; adding, “for a time, at least ; 
I must see your English home even if I go away never to cross the 
threshold again.” 

“Do not let us talk of those things,” Ella asked, half crying; “I 
cannot bear it.” And she gathered her friend to her heart and sobbed 
like a child. 

This was the only cloud that was permitted to pass over their 
horizon from the time of Kitty’s disclosure to that of departure. Ella 
persistently refused alike consolation and confidence, and Kitty could not 
constrain her to either. It was a painful, embarrassed, dreary time to 
both, all the more that each felt she could have ended it had she willed. 

Had Kitty said : 

“Do you go for this little trip and let me stay behind to be fetched 
by-and-by when Sir George has overcome his fancy,” all would have 
been well. 

Had Ella said : 

“Let it be as papa and you desire; I will make up my mind to be 
happy,’—all would have been well, too. 

Kitty, whose life for the last year or two had been made of infini- 
tesimal sacrifices, hesitated—nay, recoiled—from making a great sacri- 
fice when called upon to do so. She knew, well enough, that Sir 
George’s affection for Ella and his satisfaction in her happiness would 
haye healed his wound in time; but she did not wish it to heal, and 
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she would not move a finger on Ella’s behalf. The conviction made 
her feel a little self-reproach. 

Ella, on the other side, though possessing the most unselfish nature 
in the world, could not help being selfish now. It was just the one 
crisis of life that baffled alike her instincts and her convictions. If 
she let Kitty make herself happy—or rather, miserable—after her own 
fashion, on whom would the retribution fall heaviest? If she, with 
apparent amiability and self-immolation, helped on the marriage 
which was so hateful to her, could she maintain the amiability? 
could she act up to the self-immolation to the end? 

She felt that she could not. She felt that, much as she loved Kitty, 
she should feel differently towards her, and that without any volition 
of her own, from the moment she became her father’s wife. Kitty, she 
knew well enough, would never let her suffer. Whilst measuring to the 
full her friend’s capability of endurance, Ella shrank from putting it 
to such a test. 

Far more than she doubted Kitty’s powers of self-sacrifice, did she 
dread the limits of her own. 

Could she submit to become second in her father’s house ? 

Could Kitty’s affection bear to be translated into such a relationship ? 

Could either of the family trio proposed by Kitty be happy without 
practising deception towards the others ? 

Ella was of too noble a nature to doubt the integrity of her friend’s 
purpose. That Kitty’s better judgment was for once wholly at fault— 
that her fancy had been captivated by the prospect of such an alliance 
—that just a little vanity leavened the abundance of affection for her- 
self—actuated her in this persistence, Ella readily admitted. More she 
would not admit. 

Kitty might be ambitious ; Kitty might have a touch of worldliness 
in her disposition; Kitty might unfairly appraise the little she would 
gain by this marriage and the all she would lose ; but Kitty was loyal, 
and would be loyal to the end. 

Poor Ella prepared for the yacht voyage with a heavy heart; but 
after the first embarrassment of meeting Sir George was over, matters 
mended a little. Sir George welcomed her with more than ordinary 
tenderness, and Ella felt quite touched by his contrite, self-condemning 
look. Only half-a-dozen words passed between them on the one 
subject lying next their hearts. 

“Kitty has told you what passed between us before I left ?” he 
said, very humbly. 

“Yes,” she answered, controlling her agitation by a great effort; 
“and we agreed that it would be better to let things rest as they are 
for a time.” 

“Of course, of course,” he said, kissing her. “ Whatever we do, 
we won't make you unhappy, darling.” 


T 2 
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Then matters mended a little ; and the cheerful adieux were made 
to friends ashore, and the pretty yacht “curtsied to the land,” and 
away they glided over the bright blue Mediterranean in search of sun- 
shine. Mr. Tyrrell had contrived to be one of the invited, and his 
company added to the hundred and one distractions of Ella’s new 
life, for she had never made this sort of sea-trip before. Everything 
interested her, from the simplest facts of nautical science to the waifs 
and strays of natural history she picked up by the way. All on board 
felt naturally interested in one so young, so winning, and so submis- 
sive under the burden of constant ill-health and deprivation, so Ella 
was too much “encompassed by sweet observances,” and too well 
amused, to feel her trouble ever present with her. 

Kitty behaved with the utmost discretion and tenderness. No one 
would have imagined for a moment that anything beyond the most 
friendly feeling existed between herself and Sir George ; and yet, in 
the short ¢éte-d-téte that occurred now and then, she consoled, pacified, 
reassured him. Sir George knew well enough the state of Ella’s 
feelings, but throughout this, to him, too protracted interregnum, he 
never doubted that the issue of events would be contrary to his 
wishes. 

If Kitty reassured Sir George, she equally reassured Ella; not by 
saying, this marriage shall for your sake be given up, but by a tacit 
acquiescence in delay. Ella was not to be made unhappy; Ella was 
not to become the victim ; Ella was to settle the fateful question for 
them all by-and-by. 

So great, almost passionate, was Kitty’s tenderness to her friend in 
these days, that Ella felt as if the sacrifice required of her was less 
than she ought to make. Who loved her in all the world as Kitty 
had done? Who cared for her so well? Ella reproached herself 
every day. 

Thus, by a little wary temporising, and a good deal of reticence 
and sweet temper on Kitty’s side, two months passed in at least out- 
ward tranquillity, and in something very nearly like inward peace. Kitty 
dreamed on ; Ella never ceased to dread ; Sir George hugged his pet 
ambition none the less ; but all said to their secret hearts—It will be 
well; and went on hoping against hope. 

And the pretty.little Undine glided from port to port, and many 
cheerful adventures and beautiful sights they saw as they sailed along 
in that sweet, southern spring-tide, and none more beautiful than that 
of Algiers, the city of marble palaces flashing across the purple seas. 
But there was fever in the place, and thus it happened that when 
poor Perry came hither, burning with the desire of seeing Kitty once 
more, he found her gone without a trace. 
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Cuarter LIV. 
DR. NORMAN SEEKS CONSOLATION. 


Wuitst Kitty was guiding her little craft so warily across the seas of 
life, whilst Perry was rushing madly hither and thither in search of 
distraction, whilst Myra was forgetting “the bitterness of friendship ” 
in the amusements of a wedding trip to Paris, whilst Laura’s little 
heart was pining away for news of Perry, what was Dr. Norman 
doing? Dr. Norman confessed to himself that disappointment and 
misfortune had roused him at last from a state of culpable self- 
indulgence, and that, so far, they were both good. He did not cease 
to grieve passionately for the loss of Kitty, and, above all, for the loss 
of faith in her; he did not cease to regret the wreck of his worldly 
prosperity ; but these troubles, having quickened his faculties and 
stirred up his moral convictions, were wholesome. He reviewed the 
last few years of his life with pain and shame. During that sad and 
solitary period, what effort had he made on behalf of his children and 
of society—of the world? A supreme grief had fallen upon him, in 
the flower of his age, to which he had succumbed without a struggle. 
Full of manly contrition and self-reproach, he now set to work to 
build up his broken fortunes, and make of his life something nobler, 
better, more fruitful than it once promised to be. A particular series 
of scientific investigations had desultorily occupied his time for many 
years; and lately, by dint of happy induction and indefatigable 
research, he had arrived at what was certainly a valuable hypothesis, 
and promised to develop into a discovery for all time. 

With the inexhaustible patience of the love of truth, he now went 
on his way, if not as confident as Columbus, at least as hopeful. 
Having methodically arranged the result of his experiments in a set of 
papers, he laid them before the most eminent men of science he knew, 
and received ample encouragement, both to continue his researches 
and to popularize those that were sufficiently advanced. 

So, to Prissy’s intense delight, Dr. Norman, who was already a 
fellow of several of the learned societies, promised to deliver a series of 
lectures at the Royal Institution. Of course Prissy was much too 
young to have any idea of the real nature of her father’s studies and 
speculations; but she was quite old enough to understand the meaning 
of fame, and to be ambitious on his behalf. The little maiden jumped 
at conclusions quickly. At their luncheon-table, she heard Dr. 
Norman’s friends drop such phrases as these : 

“They will be making you fellow of half the scientific societies of 
Europe, after this, Norman !” 

Or— 

“Tt is really incumbent upon you to make known such valuable 
speculations to the world.” 
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Or— . 

“T always said you would get tired of hiding your head under a 
bushel in time.” 

And she stored them up in her mind, and dreamed that her papa 
was a second Sir Isaac Newton, who, from the falling of the apple, 
discovered the centre of gravity, and that the next thing to happen 
was his summons to the court of the sovereign, and all sorts of con- 
sequent honours and emoluments. 

She cut out, from scientific and other journals, every scrap of paper 
bearing her father’s name, and pasted them in an album, which ever 
after took the place of her once-beloved dolls. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself, Laura,” she would say. “ You 
don’t care a bit what papa does, any more than if he were the missionary 
at Timbuctoo, who was eaten up, and his hat and hymn-book too.” 

* Oh, Prissy! how can you say such unkind things ?” — Laura 
made answer, her eyes filling. 

“But it’s the truth. Isn't it the iruth?” Prissy would urge; and 
Laura felt that she could not honestly say no. She loved her father, 
but her whole heart and soul were with Perry, Mrs. Cornford, Vittoria, 
and those other dear enthusiastic friends who had made her life so 
passing sweet for a little space. This new atmosphere of thoughtful 
activity and realism as little suited Laura’s dreamy nature as the brisk 
air of mountain tops suits some poor poitrinaire. She would fain 
have interested herself, as Prissy did, in making experiments with 
vinegar and a lump of chalk, or in collecting and classifying fossils, 
or in finding out the component parts of a carrot at the South Ken- 
sington Museum; she would fain have understood, when a kindly 
Norwegian professor gave her and Prissy a little lecture about the 
lake-dwellers of Switzerland; and would fain have showed some in- 
terest in the numerous topics so vigorously discussed at her father’s 
dinner-table; but she could not force herself todo so. For her the 
dry bones would never live, and it made her very unhappy to spend 
her days thus unsympathized with and unsympathizing. The worst 
of it was that she felt separated for ever from that seductive life of 
freedom, art, and friendship. As much sternness as it was in Dr. 
Norman’s nature to show towards any child of his, he had showed 
towards Laura when she so obstinately opposed his wishes in Paris. 
From that time to this, the name of Mrs. Cornford was avoided on 
both sides; and it seemed to be a tacit understanding that all inter- 
course with Paradise Place was over. Dr. Norman did not say—Stay 
away. Laura did not ask—May I go? But weeks and months wore 
on, and she lacked courage to moot the question. 

All concerning them had become mysterious to her. Whether 
Mrs. Cornford was indeed home again; whether Perry had ever 
returned from his wanderings; whether she was remembered by 
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him or purposely banished from recollection, she could not guess. 
Not a sign came from the old familiar circle of which she had once 
been a cherished member; and she shivered like the outcast who 
beholds some happy hearth from the desolation of the streets, 

Perhaps most men in such a case would have been less blind than 
Dr. Norman regarding his little daughter, and would have seen that 
she was unhappy. But where sympathy does not exist between them, 
who so slow to comprehend each other as those of the same blood who 
eat at the same board from day to day? Dr. Norman could not see 
what right Laura had to be unhappy, and certainly did all in his 
power to make her life bright and good; he did not understand his 
child ; that was all. Had a transient cloud passed over Prissy’s little 
soul, no mental vision would have been quicker to perceive it than 
her father’s. And yet neither Dr. Norman, nor Prissy, nor Laura 
herself were to blame for her isolation, These things of daily life 
that look-so simple, are then sad and complicated beyond human 
understanding. 

Laura and Prissy, on half-holidays, accompanied by the boys, used 
to take long walks in the parks and Kensington Gardens; but they 
never encountered any one from Paradise Place. The fancied resem- 
blance of some passer-by to Perry would make Laura’s cheek flush 
and heart beat quickly, often, but the real Perry she never encountered. 

One day it chanced that Laura and her little sister were walking 
along the High Street, when they heard a noisy scampering behind 
them, and a vociferated cry of— 

“ Hollo, Laura! it’s only us!” 

And forthwith Minnie and the whole of the little tag-rag and bob- 
tail set rushed upon her, kissing her, clutching her by the arms, 
demonstrating their joy in a dozen unconventional ways. 

* What larks!” cried Miss Binnie. ‘‘ Don’t you wish we were in 
Paris, though, Laura? Ido. We've no one to take us to the play now.” 

“Aunty’s so grumpy,” broke in Mimi, “ we daren’t say our souls 
are our own.” 

“But we're out on the rampage to-day, and we’ve been shooting 
for prizes at an oyster shop. Such a jolly little target, and an oyster 
for every hit within the blue line,” added Tommie, and smacked his 
lips with great gusto. “Have you got sixpence, and will you come 
with us and have a try ?” 

“Oh, no, we can’t stay,” Laura answered, anxious to get away, and 
yet dying for a word about Perry. “Is Mrs. Cornford well ?” 

“She's as cross as two sticks—oh, my! Binnie, there goes the 
policeman who scolded us for jumping over the rails. Yes, you may 
look at us if you like, old Crusty!” and Miss Tommie returned the 
calm inspection of her Majesty's guardian of the peace with a rude 
gesture held in great favour by little street boys. 
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“T am afraid we must go,” Laura said, growing more and more 
frightened at Prissy’s consternation and comments to come. “Give 
my love to Mrs. Cornford, please.” 

“Tt’s no use,” Mimi said, “Aunty’s too cross and glum to care 
about anybody’s love. I'll say I’ve seen you.” — 

“Ts anything the matter?” asked Laura. 

“Yes, a great deal is the matter,” Mimi answered ; “ Papa Peter is 
paralyzed, and Aunty has to take care of him.” 

“And Aunty’s last picture didn’t sell, though it was such a 
beauty,” added Binnie. 

“ And we had an execution in the house—we had !” said Tommie. 

“And Perry has never come home, and we don’t know what’s 
become of him any more than the fishes at the bottom of the sea,” 
Mimi put in; adding, by way of a climax, “that’s what puts 
Aunty out.” 

Laura’s heart was beating fast, but she encountered Prissy’s criti- 
cising eyes, and for the life of her dared not stay to hear more. 

“Good-bye, good-bye!” she said, giving a hand to each. “Tell 
Mrs. Cornford I will write to her. We must go now.” 

“Let us go a little way with you. Tll walk with her,” proposed 
Binnie, seizing Prissy by the hand, as unconscious of being obnoxious as 
any little pariah of a dog which takes friendly notice of a fine lady’s pet. 

But Laura made some incoherent excuse, and hurried away, 
Prissy bursting out into exclamations of surprise ere they were fairly 
off. Before they were out of earshot, a shrill cry reached them from 
the distance, and looking round, they beheld Miss Binnie performing 
pantomimic gestures on the pavement. 

“Do come and see us one day,” she cried, pitching her voice to its 
highest key. “There’s little bricks!” 

And Tommie echoed in the same tone—* Little bricks !” 

This scene, as may well be imagined, afforded no small amusement 
to the passers-by ; but poor Laura turned scarlet with mortification, 
and Prissy was horrified beyond measure. Prissy was as practical a 
little person as could well be, knowing exactly what was the conven- 
tional worth of good clothes and good manners; and to be accosted in 
the public streets by such a vagabond crew seemed terrible to her. 

“Oh, Laura!” she said, “how can you like such rude girls? and 
they had got black stockings on, full of holes !” 

“They didn’t mean any harm,” Laura said; “and as to their 
clothes and their manners, we needn’t glorify ourselves because we 
are not like them; I dare say they are just as good as we are.” 

And, as usual, Laura’s Paradise, in other words, Mrs. Cornford and 
her people, proved a bone of contention between the:sisters, and Dr. 
Nornian had to settle the dispute. , 
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Ten years ago few subjects of scientific research seemed more un- 
promising than Solar Physics. The great centre of the planetary 
system, the source at once of light and heat, and force, presented to 
physicists and astronomers a series of apparently insoluble problems. . 
The solar spots, their strange periodicity, their rotation, their rapid 
formation and sudden disappearance, were phenomena at once amazing 
and unintelligible. But there were others which seemed yet more 
remarkable. When the sun is hidden from our view during the oc- 
currence of a total eclipse, there are seen around the black outline of 
the moon strange rose-coloured prominences which clearly belong to 
the concealed sun. These objects exhibit the most singular varieties 
of form and appearance: at one place a long dentated sierra of ruddy 
light is seen ; at another horned mountains stand boldly out from the 
solar surface ; elsewhere strange scimitar-shaped objects appear; and, 
lastly, there are places where rose-coloured masses are to be seen sus- 
pended clear of the solar globe. 

Seen only during the few brief moments of total obscuration, these 
rose-coloured prominences presented a most difficult problem to the 
astronomer. ‘To determine what they are, or at least the laws accord- 
ing to which they subsist, it seemed necessary that they should be 
carefully watched and studied. But total solar eclipses occur so 
seldom, and those which do occur are so seldom visible at accessible 
places, that no astronomer can hope to see more than two or three 
total eclipses in the course of his life ; and, therefore, since such eclipses 
last on the average but about three minutes, no astronomer could devote 
more than nine or ten minutes of his life—or at the outside a quarter 
of an hour—to the study of these, the most perplexing objects of the 
whole solar system. 

One of the discoveries we have now to deal with shows how the 
solar prominences may be examined and studied from day to day, and 
from hour to hour, although—save during total eclipse—they can 
never by any possibility become visible to the eye. 

The discovery of the true meaning of the solar spectrum, in 1859, 
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was the commencement of the long series of discoveries in solar physics 
of which the above-mentioned is the last and, in some respects, the 
most striking. We must briefly describe the principal features of 
what is termed spectroscopic analysis, as otherwise our account of the 
recent discoveries would seem scarcely intelligible. 

It had long been noticed that the rainbow-coloured streak of light, 
which forms the solar spectrum, is crossed by a multitude of dark lines. 
Some of these lines are well-marked, others faint ; at one place many 
are crowded together, at others there are scarcely any ; but, at all 
times, the same lines make their appearance. For a long time this 
phenomenon remained without explanation, as also did the correlative 
phenomenon that the spectra of incandescent vapours consist—not of 
a rainbow-coloured streak—but of a definite number of bright lines. 
But, in 1859, Kirchhoff made the important discovery which forms the 
basis of spectroscopic analysis. He found that the dark lines in the 
solar spectrum correspond to the bright lines of the spectra of incan- 
descent vapours. For example, the double orange line which forms 
the spectrum of sodium-vapour, occupies exactly the same place as a 
well-marked double dark line which appears in the orange part of the 
solar spectrum ; and so with many other similar lines or sets of lines. 
In fact, he demonstrated that the presence of dark lines in the solar 
spectrum indicates that the light of the sun shines through a vaporous 
envelope, and that the vapours which form this envelope are the 
same which (in an incandescent state in the chemist’s laboratory) 
produce the bright-line spectra corresponding to certain of the solar 
dark lines. 

To sum up in a few words those principles of spectroscopic analysis 
which are our chief guide in solar researches :—an incandescent solid 
or liquid gives a continuous rainbow-coloured spectrum ; an incan- 
descent gas gives a spectrum of coloured lines; and an incandescent 
solid or liquid shining through a vaporous envelope gives a rainbow- 
coloured spectrum crossed by dark lines, and these lines have the 
same position as the bright lines which belong to the spectra of the 
vapours which form the envelope. 

Applied by Kirchhoff to the examination of the sun’s structure, 
spectroscopic analysis shows that the great central luminary of our 
system consists of an incandescent solid or liquid nucleus shining 
through the vapours of iron, copper, cobalt, nickel, bismuth, sodium, 
magnesium, hydrogen, and other elements. Gold and silver, mercury, 
aluminium, and lead have not been detected in the vaporous envelope 
of the sun. We cannot assert, however, that they are absolutely 
wanting, since, doubtless, the lines corresponding to these elements 
would not be seen unless the atmosphere of the sun were heavily laden 
with their vapours. But hitherto physicists have not succeeded in 
demonstrating the presence of these elements. 
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Here, at once, we have positive information of the most interesting 
character respecting the great centre of our system. Metals which 
we are familiar with on earth exist, in inconceivable quantities, in the 
sun’s constitution. But in how strange a state! It would be suffi- 
ciently startling to conceive of our sun as composed of enormous 
volumes of liquid iron and copper, mixed with other metallic elements ; 
but instead ‘of that arrangement we see these metals actually reduced 
to the state of vapour, and hanging—vast metallic clouds—above 
the liquid surface of the sun. When the sun’s rays are poured 
forth on the earth, the water which covers a portion of our globe is 
converted, in part, into vapour; and this vapour mingles with our - 
atmosphere of nitrogen and oxygen, and after a while becomes con- 
densed into clouds, which sooner or later return the water to the 
earth’s surface in the form of rain. But on the sun the heat is so 
intense that the very metals are made to form an atmosphere ; and in 
that atmosphere there form, no doubt, enormous clouds of metallic 
matter, whence showers of molten metal fall upon the liquid surface 
of the sun. 

But interesting as such speculations may seem, we must return to 
the consideration of facts. 

When once the general circumstances under which the solar photo- 
sphere sends out its light to us had become known, physicists ap- 
proached the consideration of the solar spots more hopefully than of 
old. Knowing that the incandescent material of the sun shines through 
a very dense vaporous envelope, we can conceive two ways’ in which 
the solar spots may be explained. It is possible, first, that where spots 
are seen, the vaporous envelope may be deeper and denser, and 80 
veil a portion of the solar photosphere ; or, secondly, it is possible that 
from some cause or other the solar photosphere may be broken up (per- 
haps by an uprush of yaporous matter from beneath) where spots are 
seen. 

Now, a little consideration will show, that in attempting to decide 
between these two theories, astronomers had much to hope for from the 
assistance of the spectroscope. It is abundantly clear, that if the first 
view is the true one, the spectrum of the light from a spot should ex- 
hibit the dark lines with increased distinctness. For these lines, being 
due to the interposition of vapour between the incandescent source 
of light and the observer on earth, must be more distinctly seen when 
the quantity of that vapour is increased. And it is equally clear, that if 
the second view is correct, if there is a real rupture of the incandescent 
liquid photosphere where spots are seen, the spectrum of the light 
from the spots should be that which is due to light from a mixture of 
incandescent vapours,—in other words, the spectrum should consist of 
a multitude of bright lines. 

On March 4th, 1866, Mr. J. Norman Lockyer, F.R.A.S., com- 
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menced the spectroscopic examination of the’sun, with the view of de- 
termining, if possible, which of the two rival theories was correct. We 
must give a brief preliminary description of the method of observation 
made use of. 

When the telescope, armed with the prismatic eyepiece which consti- 
tutes the spectroscope, is directed towards the sun, a portion of the 
sun’s surface sends its light down the tube of the telescope, and it 
is the light from this portion which forms the rainbow-coloured streak 
called the solar spectrum. The breadth of this streak corresponds to the 
breadth of the portion of the sun’s surface from which light is received. 
Accordingly, if the whole of this part of the sun’s surface belongs to the 
brilliant part of the photosphere, the streak resembles a rainbow- 
coloured riband, uniformly bright across its breadth. But now, sup- 
pose that in the centre of this part of the sun’s surface there is a 
large solar spot, then, clearly, the streak of light will no longer be 
uniform across its breadth; but the central part of the streak will be 
inferior in brilliancy to the lateral parts, just as the spot is inferior 
in brilliancy to the rest of the sun’s surface. This must happen, 
whichever of the two theories is correct; only in one case the diminu- 
tion of brilliancy will be caused by the thickening of the dark lines 
which cross the ordinary solar spectrum, whereas in the other it will 
be caused by the disappearance of the bright part of the spectrum 
altogether. In the former case we should see a rainbow-coloured 
riband of light, crossed by dark lines, which would thicken in the 
middle of the riband; in the latter we should see two thin ribands of 
rainbow-coloured light, parallel to each other, and connected by well- 
defined lines of coloured light. 

It is the peculiarity of spectroscopic observations that they settle, in 
an instant, questions which have perplexed physicists for years. We 
have no long process of observations to describe, in recording the solu- 
tion of this long-vexed question. Let us give Mr. Lockyer’s own 
words, and our readers will see that, when once the plan of observation 
was settled, the question depended upon a momentary glance at the 
spectrum of a spot. “On turning the telescope and spectrum appa- 
ratus on to the sun, at the date mentioned, the solar spectrum was ob- 
served in the field of view of the spectroscope, with its central portion 
greatly enfeebled in brilliancy. All the absorption-bands, however, 
visible in the spectrum of the photosphere, were visible in the spectrum 
of the spot; they, moreover, appeared thicker where they crossed the 
spot-spectrum.” 

We learn, then, of the solar spots, that they are due io a downrush 
of the solar atmosphere. The atmosphere is assumed to be cooler 
than the photosphere, hence the latter would be cooled by the descent 
of the solar vapours upon it. But more probably the photosphere is 
hidden (in part) by the aggregated vapours. The aspect of the solar 
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spots corresponds far more closely to the latter view. Their sharply 
defined edges, and the abrupt changes of colour, from photosphere to 
penumbra, from penumbra to umbra, and from umbra to nucleus, are 
by no means what we should expect in the case of an intensely hot 
liquid surface, cooled by the breath of descending vapours. And the 
whirling motion which has been detected in the solar spots, seems to 
indicate the action of forces fully sufficient so to aggregate the vapours 
as nearly to obliterate portions of the solar photosphere. Indeed, it 
it appears to us impossible to reconcile this whirling motion with the 
theory that the darkness of the solar spots is due to the cooling action 
of the descending vapours. And we have reasons for doubting how 
far the assumption, that those vapours are cooler than the photosphere, 
is to be depended upon. The liquid or solid state of the photosphere 
indicates a cooler, rather than a warmer, temperature than that of the 
vaporous envelope. Certainly there is something startling in the de- 
scription of an atmosphere as cooling, which consists of the vapours of 
the metallic elements; though this is an argument on which we would 
not place dependence. 

Passing from considerations of a doubtful character, we have next 
to call attention to a remarkable passage in the letter in which Mr. 
Norman Lockyer announced his discovery of the true nature of the 
solar spots. “Seeing that spectrum-analysis has already been applied 
to the stars with such success, it is not too much to think that an 
attentive and detailed spectroscopic examination of the sun’s surface 
may bring us much knowledge bearing on the physical constitution of 
that luminary. For instance, we may safely suppose that in a deep 
spot rays might be absorbed which would escape absorption in the 
higher strata of the atmosphere. Hence, also, the darkness of a line 
may depend somewhat on the depth of the absorbing atmosphere. 
May not also some of the variable lines visible in the solar spectrum 
be due to absorption in the region of the spots? And may not the 
spectroscope afford us evidence of the existence of the ‘red flames’ 
which total eclipses have revealed to us in the sun’s atmosphere ; 
although they escape all other methods of observation at other 
times ?” 

Let us examine the suggestion which we have italicized, and see 
what grounds there were for hoping that some practical result might 
follow from the application of the spectroscope to an inquiry of this 
sort. 

We have seen that the spectrum of a part of the sun on which a 
spot is situated resembles a riband of rainbow-coloured light, with 
edges brighter than the centre. When we are looking into the spec- 
troscope, then, we do not see the spot, but we see the sign of it, in the 
dusky hue of the centre of the spectral riband. The contrast of colour 
is striking, but it is not so striking as the contrast observed when the 
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spectroscope is removed and we look, in the ordinary manner, directly 
through the telescope. Now, we think it may fairly be assumed to 
follow, from this, that objects which, like the red prominences, are 
completely invisible, under ordinary circumstances, in the telescope, 
could not possibly become perceptible through the spectroscope, if 
their spectrum was of the same character as the solar spectrum. For 
the mere reduction of the solar light, by darkened glasses, does not 
make the prominences visible in the most powerful telescope ; it could 
not, in fact, since the prominences are so faint that long before we 
have reduced the sun’s light sufficiently, we have blotted them out 
altogether. The formation of a spectrum (that is, the spreading out 
of the solar light over a larger surface than it would otherwise cover) 
is merely another mode of reducing the light; and this mode must 
be just as hopeless as the other, in the case we have supposed above. 
But supposing the red prominences not to give the same sort of 
spectrum as the sun, but to give a spectrum of bright lines, then it 
might be possible to see the spectrum of a prominence side by side 
with the spectrum of a part of the sun’s disc near the edge; because 
then all the light from the prominences would be concentrated upon a 
few bright lines. 

Whether Mr. Lockyer had analyzed in this way his chances of 
success, or not, we have no means of ascertaining. Certain it is, that 
he applied the spectroscope that he had already used in dealing with 
the spots, to the examination of the prominences, and failed. At- 
tributing the failure to a want of power in the spectroscope which he 
made use of, he had another constructed for him by Mr. Browning, 
the optician. 

Before he had succeeded in solving the problem, news came from 
India that the spectrum of the coloured prominences had been ex- 
amined by several of the observers of the great total eclipse. It resulted 
from these observations that the prominences really consist of incan- 
descent vapour, since the spectrum presents bright lines only. Some 
observers detected three lines, others more; but all agreed that the 
spectrum exhibited one red line, one orange line, and one bluish-green 
line. The red and green lines were held to correspond to two lines 
(called by spectroscopists the lines C and F) which belong to the 
spectrum of burning hydrogen; and the orange line was supposed to 
be our old friend—the sodium line. Thus it was supposed that these 
so-called prominences are, in reality, enormous hydrogen flames in 
which sodium is burning. 

But interesting as the discovery of the gaseous nature of the pro- 
minences may be, we have a far more interesting discovery to announce. 
Mr. Lockyer was led, by the news received from India, to re-examine 
the problem which he had before failed in solving, with the new 
spectroscope which had been constructed for him. He again brought 
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the edge of the sun’s disc under analysis, and this time he was 
successful. There, outside the rainbow-coloured streak of light which 
formed the solar spectrum, was to be seen the very spectrum of bright 
lines which the observers in India had seen during the total eclipse of 
the sun. But the spectrum was now seen under much more fayour- 
able conditions. [or the observers in India had had to estimate the 
position of the bright lines, either by their colour or by a process of 
measurement, which was at once difficult and unsatisfactory. The 
only line, in fact, which was actually measured to the satisfaction of 
the observer was the orange line, supposed to correspond to the 
double line of the metal sodium; and it is now known that this 
measurement was incorrect. In the case of Mr. Lockyer’s mode of 
observation, however, no measurement is needed. There is the solar 
spectrum, with all its dark lines, clearly seen; and one can tell in a 
moment whether the bright lines belonging to the prominence do or 
do not correspond with any of the solar lines. Seen in this way, it is 
found that the red line of the prominence corresponds exactly with 
the hydrogen-line C of the solar spectrum. The bluish-green line, 
also, shows a very close agreement with the hydrogen-line F. But the 
orange line is not coincident with the double sodium-line D of the 
solar spectrum. 

Singularly enough, after the occurrence of the great eclipse, the 
idea occurred to Dr. Janssen, the head of the French observing 
party, that the lines might be seen when the sun is not eclipsed. He 
tried the experiment, and was as successful as Mr. Lockyer. His 
observations were made two months before those of the last-named 
gentleman, so that the priority of discovery rests with the French 
observer. The priority of public announcement, however, rests with 
Mr. Lockyer ; since his letter, containing full details of his method of 
observation and its results, was read by Mr. Warren De La Rue, before 
the French Academy of Sciences, a few minutes before the receipt of 
Dr. Janssen’s letter announcing his independent discovery of the 
same facts. 

The great feature of the discovery lies in the circumstance, that 
astronomers will now be able to observe the arrangement of the pro- 
minences around the sun’s disc from hour to hour and from day to 
day. They will be able, in fact, to map them at regular intervals ; 
and this notwithstanding the apparently insuperable difficulty, that 
they can never hope to see the prominences except during the occur- 
rence of a total eclipse. For it is to be noticed that when the bright- 
line spectrum of a prominence is seen, the breadth of the spectrum 
indicates the height of the prominence at that particular part of the 
sun’s disc towards which the telescope is directed; and we know 
whether the prominence touches the sun’s disc at that point, or is clear 
of it, or overlaps it, by observing whether the bright lines touch, or are 
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clear of, or overlap, the solar spectrum. And by sweeping in this way 
the whole outline of the sun’s dise, we can learn the exact arrange- 
ment of the prominences much more satisfactorily than we could 
during a total solar eclipse. 

Such is the new method which is now available for making re- 
searches into the difficult problems presented by solar physics. We 
cannot doubt that, before long, we shall hear of important and 
interesting discoveries. The hitherto inscrutable mysteries which 
have surrounded those strange objects, the coloured solar prominences, 
will now be cleared up; and it is not wholly impossible, that with 
the solution of this problem will come an answer to many other 
questions which have perplexed the student of solar physics. 








